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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ ADVANCE IN THE PHYSICAL SIDE 
OF THIS CELEBRATED CASE 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Chief among the advantages attained through use, in my book’ 
describing the first eighteen months of the Margery mediumship, of the 
topical in preference to the conventional annalistic treatment, was the 
emphasis thus placed upon the fact that this mediumship never stands 
still. Old phenomena are continually being improved or transformed 
or dropped ; new ones are constantly being brought out; and the phy- 
sical conditions of sitting are always being refined. So it was through 
the first eighteen months, of which we have a complete published history. 
So it has equally been through the second eighteen months just now 
elapsed ; and in the absence of a complete history, enough has appeared 
about the case to support this statement. Pending publication in the 
1926 Proceedings of this Society of what, in conjunction with matter 
already in print, will comprise a complete story to date, it seems 
desirable to outline here, to a larger audience, the more important 
phases of the 1925-6 history of the case. 


1 Margery, the Medium; Boston, 1925. 
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After the date at which my book left it, the first major turn taken 
by the mediumship was the production of teleplasmic effects, plus a 
return to the trance technique. Some indication of what occurred in 
Mr. Dingwall’s sittings of early 1925 has been made known through 
his Jordan Hall address* and through the agency of Dr. McDougall.* 
Dr. Crandon has now seen proof of a forthcoming S, P. R. Proceedings 
in which Dingwall tells the story of these séances and theorizes as to the 
causation of the phenomena, Until I may review the document in these 
pages I need not trespass upon Dingwall’s preserves; I mention his 
contact with the mediumship simply to lead up to the statement that 
where the months from November, 1923, to January, 1925, were free 
from all suggestion of trance, there has been a sharp return to this 
condition. 

The change in the medium’s status was brought about deliberately 
by Dingwall, because he wanted teleplasmic manifestations; because 
Walter told him these necessitated trance; and because his experience 
led him to believe this. Students of the physical phenomena have in 
truth for some time been wondering whether we have not to do with 
two radically different types of telekinesis. Instances in point will 


occur to every informed readér. On the one hand we have an entranced 
medium and a definite picture of teleplasmic tentacles, extruding from 


the psychic’s organism, visible and tangible and photographable, pros- 
ecuting the physical work of telekinesis in the same general fashion as 
would be done by a series of normal hands and arms. On the other 
hand we find many cases in which, so far as our senses and our instru- 
ments are able to report, telekinesis occurs without any teleplasmic 
sequel, the material objects of the room taking motion unto themselves 
with no visible or tangible cause. Here we more often than not find 
that there is no trance. And, if we display due regard for etymology, 
only here have we really telekinesis; in the other case we must seck 
another word, which we will find in the “ teleplastics ” affected by 
Dingwall. This term implies the use of the “ terminals ” to do me- 
chanical work similar to that of telekinesis; “ teleplasmics ” would be 
a more general designation for all phenomena involving the production 
of teleplasm.* 

Margery’s history bears out strongly this tentative generalization 
and classification. The fugitive trance of her early months may be 
disregarded ; it had wholly to do with facilitating Walter’s conversation. 





2 This Journal, March, 1925. 

3 This Journal; April, June, Julv, 1925. 

4In the balance of this paper I employ the words telekinesis, teleplastics and 
teleplasmics in the senses here defined. The reader will face the necessity of keeping 
this particularly in mind with reference to the first word—J. M. B. 
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The psychic contacts and psychic lights of her early days may ulti- 


mately call for some modification of what we have here to say. Occa- 
sional spontaneous photographic results may be similarly reserved. 
Making these reservations, we have left in the first eighteen months a 
complex of telekinesis, with no slightest evidence of the tangibility or 
materiality of the tools or forces or agents, and with the medium wholly 
normal and tranceless. Then Dingwall comes along, and gets his tele- 
plastics, with trance; and both trance and teleplastics persist after his 
departure. Today, Margery goes into trance as a matter of routine, 
and brilliant teleplastics follow. Equally she sits without trance, as a 
matter of routine, giving brilliant telekinesis of the older, non-teleplastic 
type. The picture includes a complete element of choice by the Walter 
personality and a very large element of control by him over these two 
sides of the psychic mechanism. 

Thus, the sole exception to the correspondence between the condition 
of the psychic and the character of the manifestations comes in pre- 
cisely the direction where experience and philosophy alike would lead 
us to look for it. If Margery’s health is such that she should not sit 
but does; if her mind is disturbed by any extraneous factor to such 
degree that she should not sit but does; if the personnel of the séance 
is such that success might be regarded as problematical—in any suc} 
situation, Walter is apt to remark that the psychic or the circle or 
the power is no good tonight, and that he will have to use trance if he 
is to do anything. If we may but regard the difference between trance 
and normality in other purely telekinetic mediumships as a matter of 
strength or of practice, I think we shall have a very consistent picture 
in which the correspondence between trance and teleplastics, between 
trancelessness and true telekinesis, stands out as a valid generalization 
from the observed facts.” 

In the Margery case the thing goes further, because of the very 
large degree of choice and control on Walter’s part which I have 
emphasized above. Walter has built up, and faithfully follows, a series 
of conventions under which the manner of sitting and the phenomena 
to be offered are a function of the aim of the séance and the character 
of the sitters. In the presence of serious students, unless other arrange- 
ments have been made with Walter, Margery goes into trance and the 


Of course it is understood that we are not in any sense theorizing as to the 
Causation or mechanism of the phenomena to which we for the present apply the 
name and idea of telekinesis. We may very well ultimately learn that here. too. 
there is extrusion of something from the medium’s anatomy which will establish, for 
these phenomena, teleplastic characteristics not today recognized. We may equally 
well learn that they are on a fundamentally different basis. The distinction in 
terminology is wholly a descriptive and in no sense an etiological one —J. M. B. 
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teleplasmic aspect is stressed, often to the total exclusion of the other. 
But Dr. Crandon regards public education as one of the duties inhering 
in the mediumship. Accordingly, anybody who comes prepared to 
establish his identity, his good faith and his moderate interest will be 
accorded one or more sittings; and two or three evenings a week are 
ordinarily reserved for sitters of this sort, who will be present from all 
parts of the country in any number that circumstances may dictate 
the high record in this respect being eighteen. And for these séances 
Walter has evolved a fixed routine, confining himself to the tranceless 
telekinesis and stressing the items which experience shows to be most 
impressive to a miscellaneous and relatively uninformed audience. 
Walter has acquired a degree of control over this phase of his work 
which was lacking in early days; many of these elementary séances 
move along with such clock-like precision that I could pardon the 
sitter for feeling that he must be in the presence of a very well-staged 
magical show! 

This routine starts with the “ Scientific American bell-box ”: a 
locked box containing electric bell, dry cells and wiring, and carrying 
on its top a hinged wooden member, held in diagonally erect position 
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by a spring (see diagram). A pressure of some eight ounces depresses 
this “ flapper” against the spring’s resistance, to the point where 
contact is made and the bell is rung. The idea is simply that this 
movable board is as valid an instrument of telekinesis as any; while 
if Walter will move it telekinetically, we may hope to bring two senses 
instead of one to the reporting—we may hope to hear the bell and 
see the flapper move. But Walter is apt to produce a preliminary 
depression of the flapper, lasting throughout the séance and bringing 
it very close to contact position; after which the further movement 
that produces ringing is not with certainty visible. So effort has 
turned toward getting bell-ringing under conditions barring the possi- 
bility of fraud; and this has led to some brilliant performances. 

Certain things may be ruled out at once. Any one may explore 
the surface of the flapper with a magnet, and verify that it lacks 
magnetic properties. One species of skeptic clings pertinaciously to 
the idea of radio fraud, though any sitter may satisfy himself that the 
box carries nothing which conceivably could function as a radio re- 
ceiver, Conventional magic might most profitably attempt the effect 
by misdirection of attention, in connection with the ringing of some 
other bell, elsewhere in the room. This theory is met by the facts that 
the flapper’s motion is often observable, and that the ringing is often 
located in the box beyond possibility of error. The bell can obviously 
be rung, and synchronism obtained with the flapper’s motion, if we run 
a wire or other connection from a guilty hand to this member; but the 
procedure adopted in the séance room is aimed first of all at excluding 
this most elementary of frauds, and is adequate to the purpose. 

The bell performance takes three phases. First, the box is set 
on the table by the sitter who has just opened it and examined it. 
In darkness, with hand control claimed and believed to exist at all 
quarters, it rings spontaneously; a visible spark at the contact point 
usually being produced to show that the proper bell is doing the 
ringing. 

Next comes ringing to the order of various sitters, in red light. 
To demonstrate that nothing is “ set” to “ go off,” the light is first 
given; only then the sitter gives his order; and light remains while the 
bell rings as requested. One asks, say, for two long peals and a short; 
and the box gives this tempo. Any sitter may here sweep his hands 
about and over the box in the light, to satisfy himself of the absence 
of physical connections. The box stands free on the table and rings 
in red light at any sitter’s order. 

Red light is not continuous throughout the sitting; an interval of 
darkness follows each period of ringing. I have often been present dur- 
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ing episodes of the sort just described ; what comes next, I can best show 
by detailed statement of the action in my presence on April 23rd., 1926. 
Red light was given and Mr. S. (never before in Lime Street) was 
asked to pick up the box. He did so, raising and lowering it as he 
held it and turning completely around (so that any physical connection 
would have got entangled with his anatomy). Starting a second or two 
after he took it off the table, it rang in his hands; it rang throughout 
his handling and until after he had restored it to the table and the 
light had gone out, Its action was in the maii continuous, but broken 
two or three times by an extremely brief silence, so that the effect was 
of several very long peals with very short spacing between. 

In the next interval of red light, Dr. A. handled the box, passed it 
to Dr. H., who passed it to Mr. H., who passed it to me; I walked 
across the room with it a distance of some twelve feet, turned several 
times, came back, and replaced it on the table. All this took place in 
one long period of continuous red light; and the bell rang throughout 
with intermittent continuity, as before. I was very conscious, while 
carrying the box, of the vibration from the ringing bell inside it. The 
ringing lasted into the darkness that ensued after I set the box down. 
Then light was given again, while Mr. S., handling the box much more 
roughly than before without getting anything resembling a ring out 
of it, demonstrated that it does not ring automatically when disturbed. 
The whole performance here was thoroughly typical of what has been 
done, in and out of my presence, on 94 evenings from February 22nd., 
1925 to June Ist., 1926, before hundreds of different sitters, with scores 
of different persons carrying the box. 

The conscientious objectors from Harvard have formulated a theory 
to cover this, revolving about the intervals of darkness that separate 
the ringing episodes. Margery is pictured as freeing a hand from her 
husband’s control, and as manipulating the spring with this hand until 
the contact is all but closed. Preliminary ringing in darkness as the 
box stands on the table represents experiment and working test whereby 
she knows that the spring is just mght. Then as the sitter takes the 
box in hand and rises and moves about, the constant small resultant 
jarring is supposed to cause the contacts to vibrate into and out of 
touch, producing the ringing. 

This picture does not square with the facts. First, the only sounds 
that I have been able to get out of the box by the technique described 


are a series of highly staccato pickings at the bell, lasting each the 
merest fraction of a second and hardly to be called rings at all. If 
one wants continuous ringing, one must apparently bend the spring 
down so sharply that ringing starts while the bell stands by on the 
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table, which never occurs in the séances; and under these conditions, 
accidental jarring is hardly enough to break contact and cause the 
momentary silences. If one be content with tickings of the bell, these 
are to be got only by shaking the box to a degree going equally beyond 
accident, and leading to an audible dropping together of the metallic 
contact points which is more noticeable than the ringing itself and 
which is absent in the séance. Finally; the theory seems to meet the 
fact in that ringing in the séance usually stops only after the bell is 
back on the table and the light has gone out and opportunity has thus 
been given for reverse manipulation of the spring; but it conspicuously 
fails to meet the fact that the ringing here, which has been pictured as 
dependent upon the vibration from an unsteady arm, continues without 
modification after the box is put down. 

Finally, while the bell-box acts are given always substantially as 
described, there now and again occurs, accidentally or through design, 
a critical variation in detail. Thus, under the theory outlined, the bell 
should ring the instant it leaves the table; in fact, it often does not 
start until it is very well indeed away from the table. Then, too, on 
numerous occasions the generalization that the bell continues to ring 
after the box is set down and until after the light goes out, has been 
contradicted. The box has been known to stop its ringing on the table 
before the light was turned off, and even while it was still in the hands 
of the sitter who had carried it about. On January 26th., 1926, after 
it had so stopped, its carrier requested it to start again and it did so; 
the following night, it started and stopped several times at the request 
of the lady who held it, and who had never seen Margery until this date. 
And while the rings are always long enough to support the contrast 
which I have drawn between them and the effect obtainable by tampering 
with the spring, a notable variation is observed in the number and 
length of the silent intervals. Usually these are substantially as de- 
scribed above; but often enough, they are much longer, and when they 
are so, they are not punctuated by momentary or staccato rings as 
would be the case if silence or ringing were due to jarring of the spring. 

An experiment occasionally made consists in the insertion, by the 
sitter who carries the box, of a finger into the angle at the base of the 
flapper. This has always been followed by a pinching of the finger 
between the two boards, synchronous with the further ringing of the 
bell, and demonstrating a pressure bevond what jarring vibrations of 
the flapper could produce. Twice the sitter carrving the box has struck 
it inadvertently against something. Once the ringing stopped and did 
not start again. On the second occasion, it stopped, for about ten 
seconds, resuming, in the same red light interval, but after the sitter 
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had replaced the box on the table. Whence came the jarring that 
would be necessary to change the status here? 

The flapper is freely hinged and lacks any backstop; it can there- 
fore be turned clear over and dropped on its back upon the box-top. 
It is often thrown over in this way by the sitter who carries the box; 
then, when it is restored to operative position, ringing starts again 
as though there had been no interruption. Usually this is of interest 
merely as throwing the spring and the space under the flapper open 
to careful examination, and making it clear that if tampering were 
attempted, it must be with the spring itself—that nothing analogous to 
the insertion of wedges has been effected. But often, this removal and 
restoration of the flapper are done after the bell has been replaced on 
the table. On such occasions, after replacement of the flapper, the bell 
sometimes starts ringing again, with its usual intermittent continuity; 
and sometimes remains silent. Whence comes the variation; and, when 
ringing ensues, whence comes the necessary jarring? 

If we are to parade the box all over the room, in the hands of 
scores of sitters not nearly all of whom could possibly be confederates, 
we may dismiss before it is propounded the notion of a thread or wire 
pull-member. The tricking of the spring, on the other hand, is a plea 
that is inherently plausible, and that must be dismissed by detailed 
showing of its inadequacy to explain what occurs; and it is for this 
reason that I have given it such attention. The next most plausible 
story then revolves about the secondary, concealed bell, that goes to 
bat in the pinch for the visible one. Without dwelling upon the oper- 
ating difficulties of the confederacy here required, I need only state 


that my experience in watching the flapper and in carrying the box is 


matched by all sitters who have carried it. The bell that rings is the 
one in the box. If it cannot be rung by tricking the spring, what other 
escape may be sought from validity, in the presence of such a thor- 
oughly typical record as this one of mine from July 9th., 1925? 

“In red light, with the bell-box on the table, I called for two long 
rings followed by one short. These were given. In the same continuous 
period of red light Dr. Richardson and I examined the box thoroughly 
for connections, finding nothing. We then removed it from the table, 
took it out of the room, and examined it externally and internally in 
full white light, with negative result. Red light in the séance room 
continuous from before my command until after the box had left 
the room.” . 

Comparison with the details given in Chapter LII of my Margery 
book will show that, despite what there appeared to be the climacteric 
character of the performances of late 1924, the bell-box since then has 
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gone far beyond anything previously recorded. Not alone have we to 
large degree met the criticism of Dr. Comstock, that the phenomena 
were usually projected out of and into darkness ; we have met criticism 
in many other ways. No current survey of the case would be complete 
without this detailed showing of the advance here scored, And in equal 
measure this is true with regard to the scales, of my old Chapter XLII. 
These, I must state, were out of use from late 1924 until the spring of 
1926. They remained in the séance room, Comstock never having 
claimed title to them; but they were in a remote corner, ignored and 
apparently forgotten. On March 16th. of this year, however, Walter 
of his own motion called for them. Since then, they have been developed 
into one of the major features of the telekinetic séances. 

It will be recalled that this apparatus is an ordinary laboratory 
balance, of unusual size, with unusual depth of clear space under the 
pans and hence with unusual range of vertical swing. It is wholly 
of brass and wood, and hence is wholly non-magnetic. A whispering 
campaign among Margery’s enemies in Boston denies this, and asserts 
that current séances are conducted with a replica of Comstock’s original 
scales, having concealed cores of iron which respond to magnetic fraud ; 
but anyone interested in fact rather than in gossip can take a magnet 
into the séance room and disprove this allegation. 

In séance use, the two pans of the scales are weighted with unequal 
numbers of small wooden weights, of identical mass within a small mar- 
gin. The lighter pan then balances or even overbalances the heavier 
one, under wide variety of operating conditions. The manifestation is 
ordinarily projected out of and back into darkness, in that the red 
light is given to find the scales in a static or dynamic status that defies 
gravitation ; while this status lasts until the light again goes out. But 
the chapter of the Margery book to which I have referred tells of the 
approach to demonstration of validity made in 1924, despite this handi- 
cap; and today the thing goes further. 

The pans are loaded unequally, with some such disparity as four 
to one or even six to no weights; and under normal causes, there can 
then be only a complete grounding upon the platform by the heavier 
pan, a complete suspension in air of the lighter pan. The latter may 
‘wing horizontally, but can of course display no vertical motion. The 
supernormal behavior which we observe is of three sorts. We get 
static unbalance, in which the light pan grounds firmly, holding the 
heavy one suspended in air. We get static balance, in which the un- 
equally weighted pans are found, on the coming of the light, to be at 
substantial rest in a position of balance, both free in the air; and we 
get dynamic balance, in which both remain free in the air, away from 
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the platform, but in which vertical oscillation of some prominence con- 
tinues. Static unbalance is seldom satisfactory, since one can not well 
meet the claim that an adhesive substance has been employed. Static 
balance is impressive, because it is difficult or impossible, even with 
prolonged fussing at the weights, to load the two pans so evenly that 
they will come to rest in a balancing position, without a very long 
period of gradually damping oscillation. And dynamic balance is 
impressive because of the total absence of damping, and the consequent 
necessity that we picture a continuous application of force to the pans. 

Under the procedure of 1924, there was sometimes a celluloid cage 
over the scales during the performance. This helped somewhat toward 
proving the absence of thread or wire connections. But the same end 
may be attained and often was attained by industrious exploration of 
the space around the scales, during levitation; and the absence of the 
covers makes it possible to remove the pans for examination during 
levitation, and generally to have access to the scales as they work their 
psychic marvels. I think there can be no question that, with the things 
which Walter permits, the cover may better be off than on. 

The scales have been used at 26 séances from March 16th. to June 
Ist., 1926. At practically all of these, with the scales in dynamic 
balance under a considerable discrepancy of load, one or more of the 
sitters have been permitted to remove one of the pans. Either pan may 
be thus removed, at one’s pleasure; but since the pan which ought to 
be the lighter but behaves as though of equal or greater weight is the 
one on which any attempt at fraud would apparently have to be 
centered, it is the one usually chosen for this examination. The other 


pan has been removed and examined, however, often enough to meet ' 


the abstract idea that some extremely clever means of making it lose 
weight, rather than making the other one gain, is employed; and 
occasionally both pans are permitted to be examined during the same 
episode. The pan which one selects may be given any examination 
whatever; the weights, if any, which it holds may be removed from it 
during this, and it may be handled as one pleases. During its absence, 
the side of the scales carrying the other pan ordinarily goes down, to 4 
position of rest upon the platform—as of course it must if gravity 1s 
allowed to work. With the restoration of the second pan, however, the 
supernormal status is at once resumed. 





Several additions to this technique are permitted whenever one asks 
for them. Walter says that he can attach his psychic element either to 
the pan or to the basket in which the pan is carried; and as warrant 
of this, one may find that levitation continues even after removal of the 
light pan for inspection.. The status is then that the suspender basket 
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on the one side is balancing or outbalancing the other side of the scales, 
with pan and four or five weights. Again, if one picture the trick as 
done through preliminary tampering with the scales mechanism, one 
will be permitted (a) to put the heavy load at pleasure in either pan 
one selects; (b) to interchange the pans with their loads; or (c) to 
interchange the loads without interchanging the pans. Under any such 
test, the apparently lighter pan will continue to balance or outbalance 
the apparently heavier one, as it could not continue to do under fraud 
of the sort named, On one occasion, the suggestion came forward that 
a slight displacement of the pointer would cause it to touch the vernier 
scale, and that the friction would be sufficient to hold the scales in 
static balance. Though this would throw no light upon the dynamic 
episodes, Dr. Crandon went to the trouble of removing the pointer. 
He tells us that he knows Margery to have been four flights below the 
séance room at the time, but that Walter knew that he had not found 
a screw driver and had used a penknife instead. Of course the psychic 
behavior of the scales was unaffected by the change. 

The greatest freedom of exploration during action is permitted, and 
sometimes as many as three or four sitters engage in this simultan- 
eously, so as to make it certain that all the space on all sides of 
the scales, as well as all the space under the pans, etc., etc., etc., is 
demonstrated to be free of connection members at the same instant. 
An addition to the technique which is entirely a matter of the present 
scales revival, borrows from the bell-box procedure; a sitter is permitted 
to pick up the entire scales unit from the table and to move about 
with it as freely as its awkward size permits; and this has been done 
on numerous occasions without interruption of the phenomenon of the 
moment, Likewise, during any examination of the scales unit as a 
whole or of any single pan, a white flashlight is freely used; and one 
result of this is that the levitation of the scales often proceeds with a 
very notable degree of white light concentration upon it. And finally, 
there has recently grown up the custom of having the psychic leave 
her seat in the cabinet and another member of the circle take her place 
therein; and while this interchange is being effected, while it lasts and 
while it is being reversed the scales continue their supernormal action 
without interruption. On one occasion Margery even left the room 
momentarily in one of these tests; and it is customary for her to go five 
feet or more away from the cabinet. Often the scales unit is examined 
immediately prior to the séance and found to be true in every respect ; 
and always, at the end of a sitting, any sitter is privileged to take 
possession of the scales, assuring himself against any change in their 
condition, and to subject them to any examination or test whatsoever. 
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All of which, I think, amply justifies my statement that the scales have 
gone as far beyond the performance which I recorded for them in 1924 
as has the bell-box, and that they function night after night with the 
same precision, elegance and control as the bell-box. 

The telekinetic sittings continue to present phenomena with mega- 
phones, bell-boxes of various design, wicker baskets, luminous paper 
rings which in Walter’s vocabulary are doughnuts, etc. Careful colla- 
tion of what we have here will perhaps afford basis for generalization 
about Walter’s physical limitations. But this is not for the present 
outline; indeed, anything aside from the bell-box and the scales which 
the tranceless sittings have developed is either insufficiently new for 
mention herein, or else is suited only for a more detailed discussion 
than can be here given. So I pass to the most vital of all the inno- 
vations that Lime Street has seen. 

In the published history of the case, control of Margery’s extre- 
mities has always been personal—that is, by the good old-fashioned 
procedure of holding or maintaining contact with them. An avenue of 
escape from this procedure, often explored in this as in other cases, lies 
in the search for a phenomenon that requires no control at all. Walter 
has had his shot at sealed containers, endless cords, and the like. He 
has equally had his shot at working in a continuous and sufficient light. 
In neither direction has he done anything that encourages the hope 
of ultimate finality through such means. Let us then consider the 
deficiencies of personal® control, and just what we might evolve to 
evade these. 

The major deficiency lies in the fact that proof of validity depends 
upon our willingness to accept the controller’s word for facts of para 
mount import. The difficulties go deeper than at first blush appears. 
It is all very well to say that one who investigates seriously must select 
as colleagues those in whose honesty and ability he has confidence. But 
no such necessity rules in any other field of science. The physicist, the 
astronomer, the head of a group of. workers in any other field, is never 
in a position where he must accept, without possibility of appeal or 
verification or correction, the critical contributions of his colleagues 
or his assistants toward his final result. If we define psychical pro- 
cedure so that this necessity arises, we violate scientific convention and 
repel many workers whose interest we might otherwise enlist. 

For scientific work of all sorts revolves about probabilities. Every 
observation or inference that gains acceptance, by the individual worker 
or by science at large, wins credit because the probability of its 





6 The term covers. of course. the use of the controller’s feet and head, or indeed 
of any part of his anatomy that can be brought into play; not merely his hands 
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accuracy comes to appear greater than the probability of its error. 
But psychical research deals with questions of probability whose criti- 
cality is matched in no other field. The metapsychist must consider 
the probability that there exists a fundamental property or faculty of 
space and of the human organism which science has not yet recognized ; 
and at the same time he must deal with the probability that any parti- 
cular person reporting his contro] is one hundred per cent accurate and 
one hundred per cent honest. Both these probabilities defy precise 
numerical determination ; they involve the human equation ; the emotions 
and prejudices must enter into any attempt to evaluate them; the 
procedures necessary to establish them as having been realized must 
be subject to violent controversy. 

If Dr. Crandon is in control, and if he renders a report implying the 
validity of the phenomena, we expect that a certain proportion of the 
critics in all intellectual honesty will find it more probable that he is 
mistaken or even lying, than that this defiance of common experience 
can be. If control is taken from him and given some other person of 
greater detachment, the probability of erroneous reporting should take 
a smaller value in any fair judgment; but will it take a value small 
enough to overcome the probability that common experience is final? 
With some critics we know that it will, or at least that it may. With 
others, hard-won experience teaches us that it will not. 

We must reconcile ourselves to the existence of a large class of 
people to whom life-time philosophies are so dear that no matter whom 
we might put in control—the President, the King, the Pope himself, 
the objector’s own wife or mother even—it will seem more probable 
that this person is mistaken or even lying, than that ordinary experi- 
ence can be transcended as it is in the séance room. What better 
evidence of error or prevarication could one ask than willingness to 


testify to something that ‘ 


‘in the nature of things ” could not have 
occurred? I condemn such a critic only when he is not candid enough 
to see and admit his bias; or when he expresses a priori satisfaction 
with my control, only to turn the other face and charge me with fraud 
when something happens which he had taken for granted would not 
happen. That is neither wise nor fair, and it should be avoided. But 
with the conscientious objector who honestly confesses that he regards 
new human testimony as more fallible than generalizations from old 
testimony I have all patience, even though I regard him as funda- 
mentally wrong; and I regard it as part of the problem of metapsychics 
to devise procedures that will drive him from his refuge. 

We have, moreover, two concrete instances in Margery’s history 
which teach us that this impervious skeptic, when not intellectually 
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honest, will go so far in his determination to combat the phenomena, 
as to allege carelessness or even dishonesty against himself. Such a 
* skeptic ” can be neither cured nor converted and we need seek to do 
neither. But we must protect the medium against him, and this we 
cannot do while clinging to personal control. The investigator too 
must today get away from this control, for his own protection; for 
Houdini and Code have taught us that the claim of fraud based on 
personal control is no more final than the claim of validity so based. 
Honest exercise of personal control probably gives, as Geley felt, a 
greater personal conviction than any substitute; but personal con- 
viction must be sacrificed in behalf of general scientific practice. 

Now none of us likes to be shut up, or tied up; and a substitute for 
personal control must be mechanical and must bring with it some degree 
of confinement. Margery is no freer from claustrophobic shrinkings 
than anybody else—perhaps not quite so free as the average person. 
She has always insisted that she will go to any lengths to improve the 
validity of personal control, but that she would never submit to being 
tied up in any way. But Houdini and Code made clear the danger of 
permitting any person in the séance room to enjoy a unique experience 
of his own, about which he could lie or err with no possibility of 
correction ; and personal control consists fundamentally in a summation 
of such experiences. And with trance ensuing as infallibly and as 
promptly as it does today in Margery’s dark séances, a means is present 
whereby mechanical control may be tolerated to a degree which would 
not have been possible two years ago. 

It was after a lot of just such philosophizing as this that, late in 
1925, Dr. Richardson put his ingenuity to work and developed a 
scheme for mechanical control. This involved first of all the construc- 
tion of a new cabinet. The dimensions are six feet deep, three feet wide, 
seven feet high. There is a solid wooden floor, independent of the 
séance-room floor, hinged at the back to permit raising it in its entirety 
for inspection of the space beneath it, but otherwise integral with the 
cabinet. The roof is solidly built of wood and solidly screwed to the 
corner posts. T'wo sides and the back are of solid plate glass, save for 
the corner posts and for a panelling of wood, some six inches wide, 
dividing them into upper and lower panes. The fourth side, in front, 
matches the other three in general construction, but is hinged to serve 
as a door; it has latch, lock and knob, just like any door. 

At corresponding points in the wooden panel at the two sides are 
three pairs of rectangular ports, four inches by four and one half. 
Each of these is provided with a cover, hinged at bottom and closing 
at top with a snap-lock, and with eye-bolts at adjacent points at the 
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top of the cover and in the wooden frame immediately above, so that 
when the ports are closed they may be wired or sealed. Each port- 
cover is equipped with a chain which prevents its falling open past a 
horizontal position. The reader who is a bit ahead of the story will 
visualize the psychic’s hands emerging from two of these ports. At 
the point where the psychic’s chair is regularly placed, cleats like those 
pictured are available to insure that it stays where it is put. Likewise 
at this point a pair of eye-bolts will be found in the floor, about where 
her feet would rest. In the wooden panel at the back of the cabinet is 
another single eye-bolt. 

The primary .purpose of this cabinet is to provide a means of 
lashing the psychic for control of all extremities in such fashion that 
no rational claim can be advanced in behalf of the possibility of her 
escape. The general necessities in this connection will be clear if one will 
read my accounts of my sittings with Evan Powell’ and Nino Pecoraro’. 
It will there be seen that wide separation of the medium’s hands; the 
use of a separate length of rope (or wire) for each point of tying; 
avoidance of any turn of rope (or wire) that passes about the medium’s 
body or about anything superfluously ; and a stretching of the medium’s 
extremities to the greatest possible extent, constitute the fundamentals 
of this game. Also it will be understood that the medium quite possibly 
possesses strength to break out of any bonds which we may dare impose 
upon him; and that our task is not so much to prevent this, as to be 
very certain that escape could not be gained in such fashion as to 
leave the bonds intact against his subsequent reentry into them. 

In the case before us, the means employed for lashing is Number 3 
picture-wire of the multistrand type. This, of course, we could not 
put, bare, about the medium’s wrists, and probably not about her 
ankles, with sufficient tightness; it would cut her if we tried to do so. 
Fexible rubber tubes are therefore provided, of diameter somewhat less 
than a quarter-inch. A pair of these is on hand, carefully cut to a 
length slightly less than the circumference of the psychic’s ankles; 

with a similarly prepared pair for her wrists. My own procedure when 
I have attended to the lashings is typical of what one is encouraged 
to do; so, with the assurance to the reader that the réle in question 
has at one time or another been filled by a large number of sitters who 
were quite strange to the medium, I describe the thing in the first 
person, 

A roll of wire is handed me by Dr. Crandon, and from this I cut 
four lengths to suit my own ideas. I pass each of these through one 


™My Psychic Adventures, Chapter X. 
’ Scientific American, February, 1924. 
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of the rubber tubes; and in the full electric (white) light of the back 
room, after the psychic has been disrobed and searched by one of the 
ladies and clad in her séance robe, I pass one of these rubber- 
coated wires about each ankle and each wrist. Drawing them tightly 
together at the free ends leaves just enough gap between the ends of 
the rubber to knot the wire tightly. This I do; escape of an ankle from 
its circlet of wire is then obviously and absurdly impossible; one can 
not speak of the wrists so categorically in terms of the general case, 
so I test the circlets here to make certain that the hand will not pass 
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through them. All four circlets are so tight that at the end of the 
séance, deep grooves will be found in the psychic’s skin where they have 
had their points of maximum bearing. 

From the flat knot, possessing no slipping qualities, which I produce 
at each of these points there now project two loose ends of the wire. 
The psychic under my eyes enters the séance room and takes her seat 
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in the cabinet. I pass the free ends of the wires through their re- 
spective eye-bolts, utilizing for this purpose, in the case of the hands, 
the eye which would serve to hold closed the port that is open for recep- 
tion of the psychic’s hand. Each of these turns of wire I draw tight 
quite unmercifully, and knot them securely in this condition, so that the 
utmost straining at the wires will produce an extreme range of move- 
ment of but a fraction of an inch. Knowing that the psychic is very 
shortly to pass out of consciousness, one can be much more merciless 
here than if she were to remain normal, The photographs will supple- 
ment my description. 

Originally, the psychic’s head was controlled by means of a soft 
cloth collar and an eye-bolt in the ceiling, joined by wire. But one 
enterprising sitter, under this control, demonstrated, at considerable 
punishment to himself, that he could get his head low enough to pick up 
in his mouth certain of the séance paraphernalia. The critical factor 
was the upward direction of the pull, and the resultant possibilty of 
taking it on the under surface of the lower jaw, above the Adam’s apple. 
One might thus be made very unhappy, but one could not choke—for 
one chokes from pressure on the front of the neck. 

The very next night, this demonstration was met by a revision of the 
means of head control, and it is this new procedure that I have 
followed whenever I have been present. A large leather collar, none 
too soft to start with, is the basis. It closes by strap and buckle; but 
instead of a single sharp prong, the buckle has a staple, which passes 
through oblong holes in the strap. This makes it possible, after the 
strap has been buckled into position, to pass a padlock through the 
staple. This collar, fastened to the eye-bolt at the rear of the 
cabinet by means of a very stout length of twine, lies on the floor of 
the cabinet awaiting me. Margery encourages me to draw the collar- 
strap a hole or two tighter than I should have dared draw it if left to 
my own devices; for the rope to the back of the cabinet passes slightly 
downward to meet its eye-bolt at a somewhat lower level than that of 
Margery’s neck when seated, and I therefore realize that choking her 
represents a very real hazard. I think it probable that the very tight- 
ness prevents this; the collar is fastened low about her neck, and it 
and the rope are made tight enough so that it will not slip up over 
the Adam’s apple. But when the job is finished, and her chair is 
secured in its position of the coming séance, the rope from the collar 
is so tight that when I strike it smartly with my finger it gives off a 
musical note! I have known this head control to be so severe that, 
while it did not in any way interfere with our getting a very brilliant 
séance, Walter at the end was unable to bring the psychic out of 
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trance until I had climbed over her and behind her and, with the aid of a 
flashlight, released the collar. 

At various critical stages of a typical teleplastic séance, red light 
or even the photographic flash enables the sitters to see that the 
various controls are undisturbed. At various other critical points, 
a sitter who is placing a piece of apparatus in the cabinet or one who 
expresses specific curiosity about the status of the wire controls may, 
in the one case incidentally from inside the cabinet and in the other 
explicitly from without via the ports, verify their integrity. At the 
end, the sitter who tied them identifies his knots and testifies that they 
remain undisturbed ; after which the only feasible means of releasing the 
trussed-up medium is to cut the wires with a big pair of shears, This 
is very happy, in that it gives us fresh wires every night, made anew for 
this particular sitting. 

Any attempt to duplicate this appearance of control while retaining 
ability to escape and get back would have to hinge upon one point, 
which will occur at once to any person of conjuring ingenuity. All 
this concentration of attention upon the wiring: is this not a clever 
plot to distract one’s mind from the (hypothetical) fact that the 
system lacks rigidity at some point further back than the wires? More 
specifically, are the eve-bolts really solidly planted in the wood of the 
cabinet; and if they are, is the wood of the cabinet really as solidly in 
one unit as it appears, or are there not cleverly removable panels hous- 
ing the eye-bolts?. Do not the psychic’s hands and feet go free during 
the séance, carrying with them in their misdeeds more or less extensive 
sections of the cabinet? I have looked for such trickery, in vain; and 
another person, whose philosophy toward the case demands that he find 
it, whether it is there or not, has looked for it in vain. The fact is, 
of course, that neither such removable sections, nor any other means of 
trickery in this matter, exist. The psychic remains under mechanical 
control throughout the séance, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
she cannot help herself if she would. Once and for all, the theory that 
freedom of her hand or foot is essential for the production of phenom- 
ena goes overboard. 

In sittings held under any older procedure, the moment we acquit 
the psychic of fraud in any particular manifestation, we must face the 
auestion: * What about the other sitters?” I have myself been accused 
of active confederacy, simply because I was nearer to the manifestations 
of the moment that anybody else besides the psychic and my accuser; 
and I should not have taken the charge at all in bad humor had the 
person who brought it not violated the canons of intellectual honesty 
which I have laid down above. Along with any other sitter, I expect 
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to carry this burden of hypothetical confederacy. What does the new 
cabinet tell us under this head? 

It does not exclude confederacy with the same utter hopelessness 
as that with which it excludes fraud by Margery. If it ever becomes 
customary to sit with the front door of the cabinet closed and locked, 
and with other adequate procedures, it will of course do this; but to 
date, no such custom has been followed. It is necessary, under the 
current routine, for one of the sitters to have normal access to the 


interior of the cabinet from time to time during the séance, to put in 


and take out various pieces of apparatus, objects offered for identifi- 
cation, etc. Convenience in this connection has led to the practice of 
sitting with the door half open, and with the sitter who is to wait upon 
Walter occupying such a position with reference to this opening that 
nobody else could possibly enter the cabinet without his knowledge—and 
probably, could not do so without making a racket in climbing over the 
guard which would come to the attention of the others present. And 
for an explanation by confederacy it would be necessary for the ac- 
complice thus to enter the cabinet, because all that goes on, goes on 
therein. Moreover, it would be necessary for him either to counterfeit 
the Walter whisper or to have a means of fluent communication with 
Walter (or with Margery, if you will); the identifications which Dr. 
Crandon described last month would demand'this, even if the teleplastics 
should defeat my present belief that they, too, would require it. And 
it would be necessary that this very intimate and accomplished con- 
federacy be furnished by numerous persons who were present for the 
first time! So, if you insist that the glass cabinet has not absolutely 
barred the explanation by universal confederacy, I shall not insist 
too strongly that it has; but I shall insist that it has made an} 
effective confederacy necessarily a universal one, and that it has gone 
far beyond any of the more open séances in its progress toward ab- 
solutely barring this explanation. And it has barred, absolutely, any 
theory under which the psychic herself makes contribution to séance 
fraud. In doing this, it has squarely met every important allegation 
that has ever been advanced against the mediumship; for none of these, 
even when involving the idea of confederacy, has left the entire action 
to the confederate. Always Margery’s has been the agile mind and tle 
agile hand and the agile leg which dominated the situation ; always the 
confederate’s réle has been a minor one—perhaps merely that of 
releasing his hold of her. Today we immobilize the psychic and the 
phenomena are unaltered or even improved. 

The control by glass cabinet and picture wire which I have just 
described is that to which Dr. Crandon’s article of last month looked 
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forward, As he has told us, under this control we get the freest 
handling, teleplastically, of objects placed in the cabinet for this 
purpose followed by their successful identification. We get, too, as an 
end in itself without the identification sequel, the most extraordinary 
handling, throughout the region within the cabinet, of various luminous 
objects in the dark. In this connection, one of the most impressive 
things that Walter offers combines the control of the glass cabinet with 
the older technique of projecting the phenomenon into an interval of 
red light for examination. Light objects like wicker baskets or paper 
doughnuts, or even small pieces of one sort or another from the pocket 
of a sitter which are freer from the suspicion of possible pre-prepara- 
tion, are passed in to Walter, and balanced by him on the edge of the 
table or shelf (the glass cabinet provides for the insertion of such, in 
front of Margery, on demand). The light is called for, and its coming 
reveals the object in question half off the edge of the table, and inclined 
at an angle which, in the presence of gravity alone, would insure its 
instant fall. But instead of falling, it see-saws back and forth, or 
even regains a position of apparent equilibrium, while the light lasts. 
While this sort of thing is in actual progress, any sitter may rise, step 
to the mouth of the cabinet, and feel all about the oscillating basket 
(say) for threads or other connections. This procedure in fact will be 
recognized as a general one, in that one may apply it practically at 
any time in Margery’s presence. 

I must likewise mention a phenomenon of Walter’s spontaneous 
invention which he has often given during the past six months. As is 
known, for teleplastics in the dark we employ a variety of megaphones, 
boxes, baskets and doughnuts which have been marked with spots or 
bands of zine sulphide luminous paint. There are always in the room 
some of these objects, freshly activated, and hence luminously marked. 
Equally there are always present other objects carrying the paint 
markers, but not activated on the present evening or for an indeter- 
minate past period, and hence quite as invisible in the dark as though 
they carried no paint. Walter often calls for such an object, which 
is placed on the table or shelf before him, in the glass cabinet; and 
which, of course, is then quite invisible. But after it has been there 
for, say, ten seconds, the luminous mark slowly “ fades in” and be- 
comes faintly but distinctly visible! Dr. Crandon explains this mani- 
festation by assuming a mysterious source of ultra-violet radiations to 
which Walter is able to expose the inactive paint-marks, thus activating 
them. Mr. Price agrees with me that, short of some normal or psychic 
means of exposure to visible or invisible light of a “higher order ” 
than that shed by the zine sulphide, he knows no way whereby this effect 
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could be produced. He will doubtless agree with me, too, that the 
control is such as to forbid tie normal explanation and leave only the 
psychic one open. 

If one tend toward the obvious attempt at explanation here on the 
ground of illusion, I must offer the following: This phenomenon had 
been presented on many occasions prior to April 23rd., 1926, but I had 
always missed it. When I got it, on that date, I was able to make two 
critical observations. I reached into the cabinet and grasped the 
luminous zone, thereby demonstrating that it was really there in ob- 
jective terms. And having grasped it, I identified the object which 
varried it as the badly cracked megaphone which I had just a moment 
before placed at Walter’s disposal; and I thereby ruled out any quick 
and easy explanation by substitution. 

That, I fear, will have to be all for the present. There are tele- 
plasmic—I mean just that, and not teleplastic—developments of the 
first order in connection with the new cabinet, but there is no space 
for them here. They will have to go over until another time; or, if 
demands of time and space prevent anything better, until the appear- 
ance of the new Proceedings. Likewise I have followed Dr. Crandon’s 
useful example of last month in making this article strictly a summary 
and review, and in no sense a compilation of sources. One who feels 
that the very sweeping statements of the present text should be but- 
tressed by citation of chapter and verse will have to wait for such 
citation until the aforesaid Proceedings appears. With the remark that 
it is far from unprecedented thus to publish a brief statement of the 
direction in which new work leads, prior to publication of all the details 
of the work itself, I close the present discussion. 


PHYSICAL THEORIES OF TELEPATHY 


BY RENE SUDRE 


The extremely ingenious and interesting experiments of Prof. 
Cazzamalli draw our attention to the physical theories of telepathy. 
In his judicious refections upon these experiments,’ Mr. Bird calls upon 


us to presume the reality of Cazzamalli’s discovery, while exercising 


every prudent reserve with reference to its interpretation. This 1s 


1 This Journal, February, 1926. 
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equally my advice: we should always give credit to the scientist who 
shows us anything new, condemning only after having made definite 
counter-proof of his error. Nevertheless, when I had Cazzamalli’s 
original memoir in my hands for the purpose of bringing it down to 
the dimensions of an article for the Revue Métapsychique, I was struck 
by this very fact: that the professor’s conclusions went considerably 
beyond the range of his experiments, though in every other direction 
he showed such admirable restraint. 

The criticisms which I formulate in this connection bear upon several 
points. First of all, I have wondered whether all the technical condi- 
tions of wireless telephony were fulfilled to the point where one could 
certainly not attribute the reported sounds to parasitic phenomena. 
It seems clear that Faraday’s chamber is altogether impermeable to 
electrical waves from without; but there remain those produced within 
the chamber. Now all radio engineers are unanimous in telling us 
that with short-wave receiving apparatus, parasitic noises are very 
common; and that they are produced by insignificant changes in the 
electrical capacity. Commandant Brenot, who is an authority upon 
these questions in France, states that a very sensitive receiver of high 
amplification can itself give rise through numerous causes to extremely 
short waves. These waves, of various frequencies, would ordinarily lead 
to just such screechings, whistlings, bell and violin sounds, etc., as 
Cazzamalli heard in his head-phones. This is equally the opinion of 
Tosi, an eminent Italian radio specialist. Accordingly Cazzamalli’s 
experiments present this major source of possible error; wherefore Bird 
is right when he demands that the Italian professor renew his experi- 
ments with all possible aid of engineers and specialists. The present 
situation is quite as though an astronomer had been making fine obser- 
vations with lenses and mirrors of whose precise form and properties 
he was ignorant. 

In the second case, assuming that these biopsychic waves exist, it 
is by no means demonstrated that they emanate from the brain, 4s 
Cazzamalli boldly asserts. They might equally arise in some other 
bodily organ—the heart, the spinal cord, the solar plexus, or even 
more simply, the muscles. There is plenty of serious experimental 
evidence for the hypothesis of electrical emanations during physiological 
work. To attribute such emanations arbitrarily to the brain is to 
presuppose the transmission of thought, and to assume that thought 
is an electromagnetic radiation. Nothing in Cazzamalli’s experiments 
justifies this conclusion. On the contrary: the concomitance observed 
by him revolved throughout his work about emotive phenomena rather 
than about those of ideation. And we know that emotion is the con- 
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sciousness of purely physiological manifestations which have their seat 
mainly in the vital organs ; emotion is a state of body and not of mind. 
In the third place, Cazzamalli’s experiments wholly fail to show 


that the extraneous noises which he records correspond to metapsychic 


phenomena such as telepathy or clairvoyance. In the case of Mlle. 
Magi there is clairvoyance present, when the subject has a vision which 
reproduces a scene of the identical moment from the Italian Parliament. 
But if there be any faculty which lends itself least to the intuitive 
physical explanation, this is the case with “ perceptive metagnomy ” 
involving a single subject. Valid procedure would require that we 
commence with the study of normal subjects engaged in comparable 
activities—at first purely intellectual acts such as the reading of ab- 
stract texts, then strongly emotive acts, and finally acts of will, mus- 
cular movements, etc. Really, Cazzamalli is premature in announcing 
the discovery of “ cerebral radiations.” His experiments lie in a field 
which will perhaps be found fertile; but taken by themselves they lead 
to no valid scientific conclusion, either in normal psychology or in 
metapsychics. 

Another example of premature conclusions is presented by the work 
of M. Georges Lakhovsky, which has been the subject of a communica- 
tion to the Academy of Sciences and of a recent book.” To explain 
certain facts otherwise obscure, such as the sense of orientation found 
in birds and insects, displayed alike in returning to their homes and in 
the search for food, and even in their recognition of the sexual appeal 
over great distances, this author infers that each species of animal gives 
off electromagnetic radiations of a characteristic wave-length. Each 
cell he pictures as a small hertzian oscillator, by virtue of its nucleus 
which he regards as a minute induction coil, The waves thus produced 
under normal circumstances he places in the infra-red domain, They 
would of course be of infinitesimal power; but the study of radio tele- 
graphy teaches us that short waves can attain extreme distances, even 


when of the weakest sort. Every living creature is pictured as having 


the faculty of emitting and receiving these waves; and above all the 
flying animals. The balance between diurnal or nocturnal habits in a 
given species would hinge upon the more or less favorable action of the 
solar field upon the propagation of the specific wave-length of that 
species. Each species would be attracted to its prey because of its 
ability to perceive the wave-lengths emitted by the latter, and not by 
any olfactory sensibility. The semi-circular canals in birds and mam- 


mals and the antennae in insects are represented as the receiving 





2 L’origine de la vie, la radiation, et les étres vivants. Nilsson, editor; Paris. 
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instruments. In the case of animals which live upon dead and putre- 
fying food, it would be the wave-lengths given off by the microbes of 
organic decomposition that supply the guiding touch. Some of the 
large problems of animal behavior would be solved by this theory, which 
even would have its medical applications; for according to Lakhovsky, 
disease arises from a disturbance of the vibratory rhythm of the organ- 
ism. This perturbation can be corrected, and the correct cellular 
oscillation enforced, by subjecting the organism to the action of ex- 
ternal radio-electrical vibrations. In this fashion the author has been 
able to abort certain plant cancers with waves of from two to ten 
meters. The experiments which he is now making in the treatment of 
human cancer are apparently destined to have a reasonably satis- 
factory outcome. 

Such is the most recent theory of life put out in French scientific 
circles. Insufficient, even, to explain the totality of the facts of normal 
biology, it is doubtful that it will succeed in explaining the facts of 
psychology, and even more doubtful that it can deal with those of 
metapsychics. Nevertheless, Lakhovsky urges that telepathy may be 
regarded as the infinitely diversified vibrations of the cerebral cells. 
He puts forward here a mere vague concept which he has not had time 
to develop in detail but which obviously corresponds to the spontaneous 
concept of the public mind regarding this phenomenon, Such a concept 
ean be carried to great lengths, as has been done with this one by Dr. 
Binet-Sanglé in a recent book which carries the highly appropriate 
title: The End of the Mystery. 

Dr. Binet-Sanglé, professor in the School of Psychology, is a 
physician who in 1902 made some interesting experiments in thought- 
transmission, with several more or less hysterical subjects. He has 
therefore explored but a small part of the field of mental metapsychics, 
and just that part which at first view is most compatible with the 
materialistic explanation. This interpretation, according to him, is 
as follows: 

Thought is a system of cerebral waves, “ adjoining® the electrical 
waves,” and resulting from discharges which occur in the “ neuro- 
dielectrical * centers of the brain. A portion of these waves follows the 
peripheral nerves and provokes muscular contractions or chemical re- 
actions; another part is projected out into the ether and may there 
proceed to register upon another brain. The brain is composed of 
nerve cells or neurones which pertain to several categories. There are 
first the sensorial nerves, a species of resonators transmitting to the 





3In wave length? 
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central nervous system the movements of the external world. They 
produce likewise the emotions: one can distinguish under the microscope 
the neurones of joy and those of sorrow. The impressions from the 
external world, transformed into neural undulations, are registered in 
neurones of another special type and special] function, in quite the same 
way as light waves are registered by the photographic plate—that is 
to say, by chemical reaction. Besides the perceptive neurones (newrones 
a images), there are the conceptive neurones (neurones a idée), located 
in the frontal lobes. And finally there are the motor neurones, ‘“ Con- 
” is nothing in the world but the resistance encountered by 
the neural current in all these neurones; it is a sort of transitory 


sciousness 


illumination which gives way to unconsciousness. When the neurones 
contract through any one of various causes, we have sleep or hypnosis 
or duplication of personality. 

In this theory of Dr. Binet-Sanglé, all brains emit waves and all 
would hence be capable of transmitting thought to a distance. All 
brains would have been adapted, at some ancient stage of evolution, to 
perceive these waves. But the development of articulate language 
would have rendered this mode of communication superfluous; and it 
would therefore constitute today, in those primitive natures in which it 
occurs, an ancestral survival. The lower animals continue, however, to 
communicate by telepathy, and we cannot possibly explain in any 
other way the behavior of insects or the directional instinct of the 
carrier pigeon. Contrary to Myers, this author therefore considers 
the telepathic faculty as an indication of degenerescence. He notices 
it especially in hysterics and other neurotics. Fasting, chemical intoxi- 
cation, or organic auto-intoxication often will cause regression of the 
neurones permitting direct perception of thought; but the faculty then 
disappears with the return of a normal state of health. 

We can see how difficult it is to push any further the physical theory 
of telepathy. But in fitting this theory into a materialistic philosophy 
of the mind, we subject it to new dangers; for the criticism of modern 
philosophers and psychologists has overturned the very fundamentals 
of materialism. It is today no longer possible to maintain that thought 
* cerebral phosphorescence ” or a “ vibration of the neurones.” It 
is for this reason that other and more prudent authors have proposed 
a physical model of the telepathic phenomenon without presenting it 
explicitly as a final psychological explanation. Such is the case with 
Warcollier, who as metapsychist has written the only book which we 
have in French on telepathy.* He regards telepathy as a phenomenon 


isa 


4 La télépathie; recherches expérimentales. Paris, Alcan, 1921. 
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of induction between the agent and the percipient; that is to say, he 
thinks “ that there is no actual transfer of knowledge from agent to 
percipient, but rather an awakening, by a phenomenon of resonance, 
of a vibratory state analogous with or identical to that existing in the 
agent.” The best type of these phenomena of resonance is radio- 
telegraphy, with which indeed telepathy presents striking resemblances. 
In the first place, the attunement which is necessary between two sta- 
tions is likewise necessary between two individuals: there must always 
be, between agent and percipient, if not emotional bonds, then at least 
a moral affinity. Moreover the percipient must have a “ mental orienta- 
tion ” toward the agent ; is this not the same as when we find it necessary 
to direct the antenna toward the transmitting station? In the second 
place, Warcollier notes another fundamental analogy: transmission in 
all directions of space. He cites. in this connection certain cases of 
cross-correspondence where percipients located at widely separated 
points have “ caught ” the messages. He has himself obtained, in his 
own experimental work, what he regards as such interception. In the 
third place, it seems impossible to reverse the réles of agent and 
percipient, just as in radio it is impossible [without alteration of the 
apparatus, of course] to interchange the functions of transmission 
and reception. And in the fourth place, telepathic communication can 
be perturbed, just as can radio communication, by what appear to be 
interference phenomena. 

The differences which Warcollier remarks between the two modes 
of communication, for example the infinitesimal amount of energy avail- 
able for telepathy and the delay sometimes noted in reception, have 
likewise their physical analogies; for short-wave radio calls for very 
little power of transmission, while what presents itself as delay in trans- 
mission may in fact be nothing more than delay in delivery. The 
radio-telegraphic model therefore seems to be a wholly suitable one for 
the explanation of telepathy. Nevertheless Warcollier has found that 
it is deficient in those cases where there can be no psychological in- 
duction on the part of the percipient—for instance, when he gets a 
valid image of a person whom he has never seen. In such instances, he 
borrows a new model, that of the transmission of pictures by radio as 
discovered by Edouard Belin.” He believes that the transmission now 
takes place in fragments ; that the percipient reconstructs it by borrow- 
ing from his mental storehouse the partial images of a nose, a mouth, 
a facial contour, etc. 


But there would arise cases in which the mental storehouse of the 
* Bv Belin and various others, all following the broad princinles first laid down 
by Korn in connection with wire transmission of pictures —J. M. B. 
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percipient is wholly lacking in the elements of the transmitted picture, 
where the cognizing is wholly de novo. In this event, Warcollier has 
recourse to still a third physical model in the “ ultra-sound ” apparatus 
of Chilowski-Langevin, which gives off sound waves that are inaudible 
to the human ear and that can be focussed upon a given target. Upon 
reaching this target, the pencil of vibrations is reflected back to its 
starting point, where it is detected by the emitting apparatus. In 
telepathy, “ the percipient receives the echo of the very waves which 
he has emitted himself, reflected by the agent and by his thoughts, as 
by a material object.” The comparison is ingenious and it constitutes 
a refinement upon the cruder and more primitive form of the vibrational] 
explanation for telepathy. But there remains always an abyss be- 
tween the fact of telepathy and its physical model, however adequate 
the latter may seem; for telepathy is but an aspect of metagnomy and 
metagnomy is not susceptible of any physical interpretation. 

Before outlining the demonstration to this effect, it will not be 
without purpose to remark that in experimental science, physical 
theories even when they are not true ought to be fruitful—suggestive 
of new experiments and provocative of the discovery of new facts. 
Now even this cannot be said for the physical theory of telepathy; it 
has never led to any discovery whatsoever. It is to be regarded solely 
as a diagram which facilitates the comprehension of a particular meta- 
psychical phenomenon but which completely fails in the representation 
of any more generalized group of phenomena, This diagram involves 
an agent A who sends a message, a percipient P who receives it 
passively, and a system of ether waves carrying the message. Even in 
this simplified picture, enormous difficulties arise. In ordinary com- 
munication by word of mouth, there is an emitting apparatus (the 
vocal cords and the bucco-nasal cavity) and a receiving apparatus (the 
ear). Where are the sending and receiving apparatus for telepathy? 
Furthermore: language is an ensemble of signs, in part natural and in 
part arbitrary, which takes form and acquires complication little by 
little, keeping exact pace with the formation and complication of 


thought itself. The physical theory of telepathy, postulating a mediate® 





6 The French text uses this same word, mediate. More formidable-appearing 
technical terms one translates by bodily transfer, without hesitation and without 
apology. But in the case of a verv unfamiliar word of non-technical character, 
such as we have here, one seeks first for a more usual word and then for a workable 
paraphrase. Failing to find either, I am driven to the use of the only word which 
the language seems to offer to express this precise meaning; but I use it with 
hesitation, and with the feeling that not alone this explanation is necessary for the 
presence of such an unaccustomed word in such a connection, but that equally 
definition is in order. The sense in which the term is here employed is that of the 
Century Dictionary’s third definition: “ effected by or due to the intervention of a 
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communication of thought, implies likewise a language. This might 
after all be a faithful reflection of the spoken language, as it is in radio 
telephony. But then how could telepathy occur between persons not 
speaking the same language? And if it involves instead a universal 
language, a sort of subconscious Esperanto, it would be as difficult to 
suppose that this had evolved parallel to the articulate language as to 
imagine that it was the result of an antecedent evolution. In any event 
at all we come upon insurmountable obstacles, which force our return 
to a hypothesis of a non-mediate communication of thought, abandon- 
ing frankly all notion of a physical intermediary. This is exactly the 
viewpoint which analysis of the facts of metagnomy goes to confirm. 

Aside from the experimental cases, small in number, where an agent 
A has voluntarily transferred his thought to a percipient P, there are 
innumerable spontaneous or semi-spontaneous cases, in which the phe- 
nomenon has not gone off in just this fashion. Yet in all experiments 
in thought transmission, it is essential that the percipient hold an 
expectant attitude; when he does not seek to receive, transmission does 
not take place. When he seeks to receive, transmission at times under- 
goes singular irregularities with which all metapsychists are thoroughly 
familiar and which, even when we permit the intervention of the deus ex 
machina in the form of the subconsciousness, are incompatible with the 
physical theory. What is most interesting to note is that the role of 
the percipient may become more and more active and that of the agent 
more and more passive, until we have all possible gradations between 
thought transference and thought reading. How are we to explain 
this reversal of the potential of the phenomenon on any physical theory? 
But that is not all. It is a fact that metagnomic subjects—that is to 
say, clairvoyants—are the best telepathic percipients. As Osty has 
recently remarked, when one wishes to execute good experiments in 
telepathy, one must use metapsychic subjects, and not idividuals of 
random sensitivity picked at random. For her part, Mrs, Sidgwick 
has written, in her studies of Mrs. Piper: 





“Tt is possible that the so-called agent’s part is purely passive, 
while the percipient has to play the active part and extract the idea 
and combination of ideas from the agent’s mind. It is more probable, 
perhaps, that the active part may be played by either of the two minds 
concerned in the transaction or sometimes by both together. At any 








means or medium; derived from or dependent upon some intervening thing or act; 
hot primary, direct, or independent.” And a little below, where M. Sudre uses the 
French immediate for the opposite of this, I have recognized that common English 


usage of this word in a particular derived sense demands that a substitute be found; 
hence the term “ non-mediate.”—J. M. B. 
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rate we must be careful to remember that we know very little about the 
process of telepathy and not to assume that the conditions and limita- 
tions of telepathic communication can be inferred from those under 
which the communication through the senses with which we are familiar 
occurs.” 

We say, therefore, that telepathy, understood in the sense of trans- 
mission of thought from an agent to a percipient, does not exist. The 
rapport which is established between two individuals outside the normal 
sense channels is a metagnomic rapport, in all the generality and all 
the complexity of the term. This rapport can be set up by material 
means and likewise by means purely psychic. For example, that a 
person think of another is sufficient to put them in rapport. One is 
always free to suppose that this act of thinking carries along with it 
a physical phenomenon such as the emission of a fluid or of a radiation, 
but this hypothesis is rendered totally unnecessary as soon as one 
grants the occurrence of a non-mediate inter-mental contact. When 
one makes this last-named concession, one will picture the necessar\ 
rapport as existing in all cases; it is effective, and followed by the 
induction of knowledge from the one subconsciousness to the other, 
only when one of these persons is possessed of the metagnomic faculty. 

In this way we easily explain the different aspects of telepathy. In 
phantasms of the living, for example, physical theory is baffled because 
the picture acquired by the percipient is not at all that which the agent 
might logically be expected to transmit. In Case 222 of Gurney, Myers 
and Podmore, one Searle, while working, sees suddenly the livid form 
of his wife, prostrate as though in death. At the very moment, his 
wife was in fact in a faint. In this state she could transmit nothing 


4 
t 


could be nothing more than an appeal, a call for help from her husband, 
and least of all her own image seen from without. The process seems 


consciously; and if she were to transmit anything unconsciously, } 


to have been this: At a moment of great emotion arising through injury 
to one of her nieces, Mrs. Searle’s thoughts turned with intensity toward 
her husband; and in this way she created a state of psychic rapport 
between herself and him. She transmitted nothing; it was Mr. Searle 
who, in the momentary state of rapport, had what we may almost call 
a paroxysm of clairvoyance. 

Summarizing, then: we deny not at all that in the act of metagnomy 
there may occur some sort of fluidic or radiant emission. But we insist 
that all physical models proposed to explain telepathy are grossly 
inexact and in no sense match the complexity of this phenomenon. We 
should beware of these analogies which besides their inaccuracy are also 
unproductive, leading toward no fruitful experimental work. The 
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problem of metagnomy, surveyed in its entirety, is to be solved only 
by giving over every materialistic hypothesis and conceiving the mind 
as a reality free from the limitations of space and time. The delicate 
point is to know where to look for the nexus, the point of contact of 
mind and body; but this is a problem of normal psychology and one 
that carries over into metapsychics without the introduction of any 
new difficulty. On the contrary, in postulating non-mediate com- 
munication between mind and mind, we avoid this very question of 


mediate communication which is the stumbling block of classical spirit- 
ualistic philosophy. 
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I have frequently been asked for formulae for making luminous 
paint, and for directions for painting articles so that they may 
easily be seen in the darkness of the séance room. It is a fact that very 
few people know what luminous paint is made of, or even where to 
purchase it. There is a popular conception that “ phosphorus ” has 
something to do with it; but paint made with this substance is unsuit- 
able for séance room work and is unsatisfactory in every way. The 
old-time fraudulent medium used to produce his “ spirit lights ” by 
means of phosphorized oil’ or a damp match-head rubbed between the 








1] had a most amusing experience many years ago with a medium who specialized 
in“ spirit lights.” It was in a top back room in Waterloo Street, Hove, and the 
idmission to the séance was one shilling. The meeting was held in Stygian darkness 
ind as we were sitting round the table waiting, like Micawber, for “something to 
tum up,” the medium suddenly became “entranced” and “ Prairie Flower,” his 
little girl “control” announced in a voice which might have been a coalheaver’s 
that she would show us some “ pitty lighties.” For some few minutes we waited 
In great expectancy for what “ Prairie Flower” had promised us when suddenly 
there burst upon us in what we knew to be the far corner of the room a spectacle 
which I can only liken to the full moon on a frosty night—a luminous orb of 
Surpassing brightness. While we were expressing our admiration at the brilliant 
phenomenon we heard fumbling with the door handle, the door opened, and the 
“Tull moon ”—and the medium—disappeared through the opening to the accompani- 
ment of our roar of laughter as we realized that the “pale celestial sphere” was 
really the seat of the medium’s trousers. I subsequently learned what had happened. 
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fingers, but the modern faker has also moved with the times and is now 
indebted to science for his “ lights ” in the shape of ferro-cerium, the 
metallic compound used in strike-a-lights and cigar-lighters. Pasquale 








Erto, the Italian medium, rose to fame—if not fortune 


ferro-cerium !* 


by means of 


Before I discuss radio-active compounds for illuminating the séance 
room, I must mention that the late Dr. Gustave Geley experimented 
with living micro-organisms for the same purpose. He prepared a 
culture in warm gelatine and coated the inside of a large glass boiling- 
flask with the culture. Dr. Geley showed me the flask freshly prepared 
and in the dark it shone with a faint pale luminescence that reminded 
me of the luminous glow that one sometimes witnesses on the calm sea 
on a dark, warm evening in the summer. This phenomenon also is due, 
I believe, to a minute animal which emits luminous rays under certain 
conditions. Dr. Geley complained that the culture was soon rendered 
useless because the micro-organisms died very rapidly. 

The substance most commonly employed in illuminating apparatus, 
etc., for séance room use is sulphide of zinc with—or without—the 
addition of some radio-active salt. When this sulphide of zinc is 








merely phosphorescent, the paint which contains it requires to be 
continually activated in order that the emission of light can be utilized 
for the purpose required. If the phosphorescent sulphide of zine con- 







tains a salt of radium or mesothorium, the paint containing it is then 





termed radio-active and the substance is then more or less permanently 





luminous. But before we discuss radio-activity and radium it will be 
as well to define the terms. 






Radium is an element of very remarkable and novel properties and 
was discovered by Madame Curie in 1902. Although it seems likely 





that it is very widely distributed in very minute quantities, its principal 
source is the pitchblende, wranous wranate, U(UO,)., of Joachimsthal, 





in North Bohemia, in which, however, it probably does not occur to 4 
greater extent than a few grains per ton of the ore. The process of 





separation is most tedious and expensive—hence its great price. The 
residue of the pitchblende from which uranium has been extracted by 
fusion with sodium carbonate and solution in dilute sulphuric acid, 











contains the radium along with other metals, and is boiled with con- 









The medium had a large phial of phosphorized oil in his hip pocket, and this had 
cracked against the woodwork of the chair as he sat down. The oil slowly trickled 
down and saturated the portion of his anatomy in contact with the chair. When he 
discovered what had happened and made a bolt for the door we got the “ full 
moon” effect. He shortly after quitted the “spirit light” business and became 4 
“healing medium.” 

2See “Le Cas du Medium Erto,” Revue Métapsychique, Nos. 3 and 4, 1924. 
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centrated sodium carbonate solution, and the solution of the residue in 
hydrochloric acid, precipitated with. sulphuric acid. The insoluble 
barium and radium sulphates, after being converted into chlorides or 
bromides, are separated by repeated fractional crystallization. There 
are modifications of this process which are used by the large manu- 
facturers. The reader of this Journal has already seen* that even the 
radio-active ores and minerals can emit rays capable of affecting a 
photographic plate, and will penetrate a wooden or cardboard box if 
left in close proximity for a few days. Of the compounds of radium, 
the bromide and chloride are the best known, and are characterized by 
coloring the flame carmine, yielding a well-marked spectrum, and form- 
ing an insoluble sulphate and carbonate. 

I think it was Becquerel who in 1896 discovered that compounds 
of uranium, when left in the neighborhood of a photographic plate, 
affected the sensitized emulsion, even if the plate were wrapped in paper. 
In addition to this photographic action through a covering opaque to 
ordinary light, it was found that uranium compounds caused the air in 
their vicinity to become a conductor of electricity; so that, for example, 
a charged gold-leaf electroscope placed near a small quantity of 
uranium rapidly loses its charge. 

Thorium compounds, especially thorium oxide, have been shown to 
possess this same property, and are known to possess the power of 
communicating this property—of making the air a conductor to other 
bodies, not necessarily in contact with it, placed in its neighborhood. 
There has further been shown that some form of a gas, which is known 
as thorium emanation, is being continuously given off by the thorium 
oxide, and that this emanation gives off rays which are able to affect 
a photographic plate or render the air a conductor, and which are able 
to penetrate thin sheets of metal or paper. The substance is therefore 
said to be “* radio-active.” 

As I have already mentioned, thorium communicates to other bodies 
in its neighborhood this power of making the air a conductor, This 
has been shown to be due to the emanation which, when it comes into 
contact with any body, renders that body in its turn radio-active ; and 
the amount of this induced radio-activity, as it is called, depends 
directly on the intensity of the radiation given out by the emanation. 
The induced radio-activity, like the emanation itself, is not permanent, 
dying away gradually with the time, though only slowly, decreasing 
to half its original value in eleven hours; while the emanation itself, 
after the emanating source (thorium) has been removed, dies away very 


3 Am. S. P. R. Journal, November, 1925, p. 632 ff. 
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quickly, the radio-activity being reduced to half its original value in 
one minute. The penetrating power of the induced radio-activity is 
much greater than that of thorium itself. 

Having discussed thorium and its radio-activity, I will say a few 
words about radium, and its radio-active properties, which are a 
thousandfold greater than those of thorium and uranium. 

The most remarkable feature of radium is the way its compounds 
emit energy. Its radiations are exceedingly penetrating, one or two 
milligrams of fairly pure radium enclosed in a leaden tube whose walls 
are 14-inch in thickness instantly discharging a gold-leaf electroscope 
held anywhere near it. Radium preparations are also self-luminous 
and possesss extraordinary power of bringing about chemical action: 
thus, when dissolved or suspended in water, they set free oxygen and 
hydrogen ; they cause elements to change into their allotropic forms— 
e. g. ordinary to red phosphorus; they make glass, and the halides 
of potassium and sodium, become colored; and so on. They also 
strongly affect photographic plates in their neighborhood; and bring 
about luminescence of substances, such as barium platinocyanide and 
zinc blende. Added to this, their presence has marked physiological 
effects: thus it destroys the skin and other tissues, has a curative effect 
in some skin diseases, and a profound influence on the nervous system. 
The radiations from uranium are incapable of penetrating any con- 
siderable thickness of lead. On the other hand, radium emanations 
“an penetrate a leaden wall several inches thick. At the Middlesex 
Hospital, London, at the time of writing is a quantity of radium, 
weighing only one gramme (about 1-30th of an ounce) which has for 
more than a year been giving off emanations of value in the treatment 
of various diseases. Although no heavier than a threepenny piece, it is 
so powerful that it is kept in a leaden box five inches thick. It has 
a room to itself, and two other rooms are devoted to the reception of 
the emanations and the testing of their activity. 

Another remarkable property of radium compounds, is that they 
are continuously emitting heat, sufficient being, in fact, evolved to keep 
the temperature of the radium permanently about 1° C. above that of 
surrounding bodies; or, expressed in another way, an amount of heat 
is evolved which would raise an equal weight of water from the freezing- 
point to the boiling-point every hour. Luminous paint with alleged 
radio-active properties should be examined in the dark by means of 4 
very powerful magnifying glass or under a low-powered microscope. 
If really radio-active, the energy in the form of electrons can be seen 
being discharged at a very high velocity—the effect being that of a 
miniature rocket display. 
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The following particulars concerning radium and luminous paint 
have been extracted from a most interesting lecture given some years 
ago by Mr. F. Harrison Glew, who has made the study of luminous 
compounds his life’s hobby. 

Mr. Glew reminds us that the term “luminescence ” deals with 
the production of light at ordinary temperatures as distinguished 
from “inecandescence” which is the production of light at high 
temperatures, 

The phosphorescent glow of the fireflies and glow-worms has been 
shown to be due entirely to the oxidation of an organic fluid secreted 
by the insect. If this fluid is separated from the insect the glow 
continues and can be accelerated by a draught of air or by using 
oxygen. It is stated that the light of the tropical firefly is capable of 
illuminating a white watch face at a distance of ten feet, and the light 
from the Cuban firefly has been estimated at 1/1,600 candle power. 
Lord Rayleigh says that when in Ceylon, he estimated the light of the 
firefly, when observed from a distance of 20 or 30 feet, to be equal to 
that of a second magnitude star. It is clear that the phenomenon is 
of a chemical nature, and comes under the term “ chemi-luminescence.” 
Phosphorus, which slowly oxidizes in the air, may also be included in 
this class. 

An interesting example of chemi-luminescence can be seen in the 
rapid oxidation of pyrogallic acid and other organic substances in the 
liquid form by mixing a solution of hydrogen and formalin. This 
results in the production of light with a rich red glow which quickly 
dies down, leaving a weaker luminosity of the liquid mixture which 
sometimes persists for half an hour. 

Luminescence resulting from a previous exposure to light is termed 
phosphorescence, if the emission is of perceptible duration. In some 
cases the storage emission of light is almost instantaneous, and not 
capable of detection without suitable apparatus. This phenomenon is 
known as fluorescence. The difference between fluorescence and phos- 
phorescence, says Mr. Glew, is the relative duration of the emission 
of light. 

Phosphorescent substances exhibit the photo-electric effect: that is, 
they readily part with electrons when illuminated by ultra-violet light. 
Phosphorescence of the highest intensity can only be observed a moment 
after excitation, as there is a rapid fall in luminosity on removal of 
the source. If a wooden cylinder, coated with zinc sulphide, is rapidly 
rotated (say 10,000 revolutions a minute) before a screened are lamp, 
it is possible to measure the spectrum and surface brightness of the 
revolving cylinder. The faster the cylinder rotates, the more luminous 
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will it appear as less time has been lost between the activating effect of 
the lamp and the viewing of it by the eye. 

A phosphorescing plate cannot excite another plate of the same 
substance, as the activating rays must be of a higher order than those 
emitted, according to Stokes. Although zinc sulphide cannot be excited 
by its own light it can be made to phosphoresce by the light from cal- 
cium sulphide which gives out rays of shorter wave-length—for the same 
reason zinc sulphide cannot excite calcium sulphide. These experiments 
can easily be tried by coating two plates and exciting one of them by 
charging with light. 


Luminescence may also be produced by friction, by scratching or 


rubbing certain crystals, such as quartz, sugar, fluorspar, benzyl, etc. 
This production of light by friction is termed “ tribo-luminescence.” 

Some crystals which have been previously exposed to light or 
radiant energy emit light on being heated, the required temperature 
being much below red heat. This phenomenon is termed “ pyro- 
luminescence.” If a crystal of spodumene (a mineral belonging to the 
pyroxene group), composed of silicates of lithium and aluminium, is 
exposed to the emanations of radium and is afterwards placed in boiling 
water or heated by other means, the whole crystal becomes intensely 
luminous with a rich orange glow. This experiment exemplifies the 
storage of radio-active energy which can be released at will. This 
experiment can be repeated time after time with the same crystal, the 
emission being under perfect control: it may be temporarily suspended 
or accelerated. In this wonderful crystal when in this ionized condition, 
the emission form of visible light can be also obtained by exposure to 
light of a lower order of refrangibility. The release appears to be 
nearly directly proportional to the duration of the exposure—another 
instance of Stokes’ law. In this particular experiment the energy 
which has been stored is the result of gamma radiation, which we now 
know to be of the same nature as ultra-violet light. The phenomenon 
is therefore analogous to the storage of violet light in the luminous 
paint which we use in our séance rooms—which light can be released by 
red light. 

Mr. Glew—to whom I am indebted for much of the information 
contained in this article—in his lecture gave a short history of 
luminous paints which is very interesting, as these paints are in great 
demand for other purposes besides psychical research, The War Office 
and Admiralty are large users of luminous paint. 

There appear to be some misconceptions as to the various purposes 
and relative advantages of different kinds of paint, some of which are 
excited by daylight, which they are capable of storing up, slowly 
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emitting the same at night. 


421 
However, the luminosity falls off very 
rapidly after the first hour or two after exposure. This class of 
paint was prepared originally in the days of alchemy by calcining 
crystals of sulphate of barium with organic matter, such as flour, thus 
converting the sulphate into a sulphide. This was prepared originally 
at Bologna, and is known as “ Bologna Phosphorus.” Another form 
of daylight paint was made by roasting oyster shell with sulphur by 
Canton; this is known as “ Canton’s Phosphorus.” This paint was 
very much improved by Balmain, it being found that the addition of 
very minute quantities of other substances 
added very greatly to the luminosity. 





of which bismuth is one— 


I have already stated that luminous paints containing phosphorus 
are not satisfactory as illuminators of séance room apparatus. Phos- 
phorus paints are weak in luminosity, which rapidly declines ; they are 
poisonous; the paint deteriorates comparatively quickly; they are 
difficult to make properly. It is to self-luminous paints that we look 
for a suitable compound for use in the séance room. 

The discovery of radium made it possible to produce luminous 
compounds which are quite independent of daylight excitation as the 
necessary energy is being given out continuously by the radium rays, 
which are absorbed by certain crytals which give out their own charac- 
teristic light, such as sulphide of zinc. The luminosity produced 
depends upon the proportion of radium. The luminosity is continuous 
night and day and is independent of its surroundings. 

Radium is wasting itself away at a rate which will reduce it to half 
the quantity in two thousand years. Having this fact in view it might 
be supposed that the luminosity will fade away at the same rate—which 
actually would be the case if the zine sulphide did not undergo deter- 
ioration. But Mr. Glew has proved by many years’ observation that 
the zine sulphide undergoes deterioration much more rapidly than 
is generally supposed. Moreover, the rate of decay in luminosity is 
in proportion to the initial luminosity. The luminosity of the paint is 
proportional to the amount of radium present—but not exactly pro- 
portional, The British Admiralty specification for radio-active 
luminous paint as used for gun-sights, etc., stipulates that it shall 
contain 0.4 mgms. of radium bromide per gramme or its equivalent; 
this paint has a luminosity of about .03 foot candles. But paint con- 
taining only 0.2 mgms. of radium bromide per gramme (that is, half 
of the Admiralty specification) is more than half as luminous, the 
luminosity being 60% and 70% so far as measurements have been made 
with a set of samples which have been found to decay in proportion 
to their respective luminosities. Therefore the 0.4 will die down at a 
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much more rapid rate than the 0.2 sample. Two such samples were 
carefully prepared by Mr. Glew and it was found after eight months 
that they had reached equal luminosity, indicating that the weaker 
preparation will have a longer life. Mr. Glew points out that these 
facts do not appear to be generally known. 

Makers of radium paints appear to think that paints containing thie 
most radium are in censequence the more luminous and will last longer 
than weaker preparations: whereas the facts are the exact reverse. 

For the purpose of making the self-luminous paints, other substances 
than radium can sometimes be used to advantage if cost is a consider- 
ation and durability is not. 

Radio-active substances give out three distinct kinds of radiation 
(Alpha, Beta, and Gamma). It is important to consider which ray is 
most effective in the production of light by a bombardment of the 
crystals of sulphide of zinc. Experiments show that the alpha radiation 
is by far the most effective. Each alpha particle consists of one atom 
of helium carrying a positive electric charge. In the case of radium 
this particle is shot off with the initial velocity of about twelve thousand 
miles per second. In its course, passing through matter, it shatters 
ninety thousand molecules of the substance (solid, liquid, or gaseous). 
The whole time occupied in doing this does not exceed 1/1,000 of a 
millionth of a second. In this short space of time the alpha particle 
of radium will travel through about 7 centimeters of air at ordinary 
pressure, leaving a track of ninety thousand ions. The length of path 
in other substances is simply proportionate to the density. 

To return to the path of the alpha particle in the zinc sulphide. 
The length of the path will be much shorter than in air, but it will pass 
through several crystals in succession, creating in them the total of 
about 90,000 ions. It is with these ions that we are concerned in the 
production of light. Each ion forms a centre for a readjustment of the 
chemical affinities of the adjacent molecules. Electrons, having been 
knocked out of some atoms, have become attached to adjacent mole- 
cules. This means storing up energy originally derived from the alpha 
particle. It would appear that energy stored in this form produces 
new compounds which are not stable, and that the ultimate rearrange- 
ment of the electrons is attended by the emission of light. The alpha 
particle from thorium “D” has a longer range (8.6 cm.) than that 
of radium (7 cm.). It consequently carries more energy and covers 4 
longer path in any substance, It is consequently more effective in 
producing luminosity. Against this advantage in the use of thorium 
products we have the disadvantage of the relatively short life com- 
pared with radium. 
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Mesothorium decays to half activity in 5.5 years, without giving off 
alpha rays. It disintegrates into radium-thorium and other products 
which do give out alpha rays, and is more effective than radium, weight 
for weight. The cost of mesothorium is not very much less than that 
of radium, against which it is measured on its gamma radiation. 

The beta and gamma radiation of pure mesothorium is about one 
hundred times greater than that from the radium “C,” so that much 
less than a molecular weight has to be paid for, but at a much higher 
price than radium. This point is often missed when a theoretical 
efficiency is worked out under the relative molecular weights of 
mesothorium and radium. When all these facts are taken into con- 
sideration, the relative cost of luminous paint made with radium or 
mesothorium is not so largely in favor of the latter as would appear 
from the theoretical calculations based on molecular weights. On the 
whole it would be advantageous to use mesothorium for luminous paint 
if it had a life equal to that of radium, the half period of which is 
2000 years against 51% years for mesothorium, of which one quarter 
only would remain at the end of eleven years. In fact, the loss of 
money value of the radium paint in a life time is negligible; whereas, 
with mesothorium the loss is complete, except for a residue of radium 
of about 20%, which is always present in mesothorium which has been 
extracted from monazite. This radium is chemically inseparable. 
Most of the mesothorium comes to us from Central Europe. 

Another advantage of the use of radium is that it can be readily 
recovered from luminous paint or other compounds which have lost 
their luminosity. This can be made up again with fresh zinc sulphide 
from time to time as may be necessary. 

It has been proved that some samples of radium are better than 
others for making into luminous paint, the explanation being that old 
radium is richer in the disintegration product, radium “ F ”; in fact, 
the alpha radiation of radium increases for the first hundred years. 

Ionium is another radium substitute which could be used in the 
manufacture of luminous paint for séance room use. It is not yet 
obtainable in a state of absolute purity. The radiation of ionium 
consisting of alpha particles only, the “half period” is even longer 
than that of radium. Mr. Glew suggests that manufacturers should 
concentrate upon the production of ionium; also of actinium, which 
might also be used for luminous paint and other purposes, All these, 
including the radium “ F” (polonium) are rarely extracted by manu- 
facturers owing to the comparatively small amount of research work 
which is being done in the realm of “ phantom chemistry ” as chemistry 
of the radio-active emanations has been termed. 
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The spectroscopic examination of luminous zinc sulphide shows that 
the light is almost entirely confined to the yellow green. It is possible 
to use a green screen of dyed gelatine, which transmits light in this 
region only, excluding blue and red; by using such a filter it is possible 
to measure the luminosity of the paint against a standard candle of 
white light. If the standard light is reflected from a white surface of 
cardboard it is possible to compare this surface with the direct light 
from the luminous compound, which should be shielded from the light of 
the lamp, the observation being made through the colored gelatine, 
or as an alternative the color screen may be interposed between the 
lamp and the reflecting surface, the distance of the lamp being variable 
in the usual way. The sample of luminous compound to be tested must 
have been sealed up one month before testing. For strict accuracy in 
photometric tests due allowance for the coloration of the glass should 
be made. The coloration of the glass can be reduced, and in many 
cases entirely removed, by exposure to sunlight for a few days. This 
procedure does not endanger the zinc sulphide. If the reader will take 
a tube of radio-active zinc sulphide and slip a metal covering over 
half the tube; and if he exposes the uncovered portion to the sunlight 
for a year or so, he will find upon removing the metal cover that there 
is no apparent difference in luminosity—a fact which proves that no 


harm will be done to the luminous portion of séance room apparatus 
if these are continually exposed to daylight. 


The most common form of phosphorescent zinc sulphide gives off, 
as I have already stated, a yellow-green light. But zine sulphide can 
be procured which glows red, blue, violet and yellow. Of the large 
stock possessed by the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, at 
least half radiates the colors I have mentioned. The various colors are 
useful when wishing to distinguish between illuminated controls, 
switches, contacts, push-buttons, etc. Most of these colored zinc sul- 
phides are used commercially in decorating theatre scenes which are 
afterwards illuminated by ultra-violet rays, the result being a magnifi- 
cent effect in luminous green, blue, violet, yellow, and red light. It 
is worth mentioning that it was Mr. A. E. Mundy, the consulting 
chemist on the Council of the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search who perfected this method of illuminating stage scenes. 

The radium content of luminous paint can be measured by means 
of the gamma electroscope in the usual way, making due allowance 
for the self-absorption of the zinc sulphide and the thickness of the 
glass in which the compound is contained, which need not be opened. 
For the detection of mesothorium it is necessary to expose the compound 
itself or the emanation in an emanation electroscope which is capable 
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of revealing the presence and relative proportion of radium and thorium 
compounds, The presence of mesothorium may also be detected by 
observing the scintillation produced by the alpha particles in a specially 
made scintilloscope which distinguishes between radium and thorium 
emanations. The scintillations from thorium occur in pairs, due to the 
fact that when thorium emanation disintegrates it gives out an alpha 
particle by reason of which it becomes transformed into thorium “ A,” 
which in its turn disintegrates in the fifth of a second giving out another 
alpha particle. Thus two scintillations are seen practically as a 
double, the interval of time (one-fifth of a second) being only just 
appreciable. When double scintillations of this character are seen it is 
certain that thorium compounds are present. 

The most obvious uses of luminous paint in the séance room are of 
course for the painting of objects which are to be employed in experi- 
ments for telekinetic phenomena, when these are held in the dark. The 
paint can be used also for denoting the switches in the apartment and 
for marking the position of pieces of furniture, recording instruments, 
electrical controls, and for similar purposes. For trumpet phenomena 
the trumpet should be painted both ends. <A piece of cardboard five 
inches square, coated on one side with a good luminous paint makes an 
excellent “lamp” wherewith to take notes. The print of this Journal 
can easily be read by its light. A watch or clock, the figures of which 
are luminous, is almost a necessity when recording times and rates in 
the dark -séance room. For controlling the medium or sitters, bands 
of adhesive tape or plaster coated with radio-active paint make perfect 
safeguards, and luminous pins, buttons, etc., can be employed for a 
similar purpose. In short, a stock of good luminous paint is a neces- 
sity for the hunblest of séance rooms. 

For marking the dials of watches or clocks, the radium compound 
can be applied by mixing the familiar yellow powder with a little var- 
nish—good mastic varnish will serve the purpose very well. The best 
way of mixing is to pour a little heap of the compound in the form of 
powder into the middle of a watch-glass, then add a few drops of tur- 
pentine to the base of the heap, so that the turpentine is drawn 
up by capillarity, thus driving out the air. About the same quantity 
of varnish as of turpentine may now be added, the whole being 
thoroughly mixed with the brush which is going to be used for paint- 
ing the articles. On no account must the sulphide be mixed by using 
a pallet kmfe or other hard object, as this would greatly reduce 
the luminosity by damaging the crystals of zinc sulphide—each min- 
ute crystal should be preserved intact for maximum luminosity. The 
mixed paint is most readily applied by using a fine sable or camel- 
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hair brush, giving successive coats, allowing each to dry thoroughly 
before putting on the next. The minimum quantity of varnish 
should be used. The mere addition of the varnish in any case reduces 
the luminosity of the zinc sulphide by about one-fourth—according 
to the amount used. Another good varnish is that made by dissolving 
celluloid in amyl acetate (celluloid varnish)—that peculiar liquid with a 
pungent odor of pear-drops. Copal or crystal varnishes serve equally 
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Time curve, showing approximate diminution in luminosity of ordinary phosphores 
cent sulphide of zinc, fully activated by powerful electric light. Note 
rapid fall in luminosity during first 15 minutes. Maximum 
equals 100%. Test carried out at National Laboratory. 


well. If the paint is not protected by a glass cover, a final coat of var- 
nish only should be given as a protection. Where the paint is to be 


applied directly to silver, iron, brass, or copper, a preliminary coating 


s 


of “ zinc white ” mixed with varnish should be given. White lead must 


not be used for this purpose as the zinc sulphide will react with the 
same, producing a dark sulphide which will cut down the luminosity. 
Painted surfaces should not be submitted for measurement for at least 
seven days after drying of the final coat, which should contain the 
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minimum quantity of varnish. The necessary manipulation of the 
compound in powder and liquid form permits the escape of emanation, 
and time is required for recuperation. The maximum luminosity can 
only be obtained by a thickness of one gramme of radio-active com- 
pound to four or five superficial square inches. 

Articles painted with radio-active sulphide of zinc can be excited or 
“activated ” by daylight or artificial light. It requires only a few 
minutes’ exposure to a 100 watt electric lamp to fully “ charge” the 
coated surface of a painted article. In the séance room of the Institut 
Métapsychique International there is an ingenious arrangement by 
means of which a supply of freshly activated plates, etc., is always at 
hand in the dark chamber. The apparatus consists of a large, strong, 
square box containing two or three electric-light bulbs. When the lid 
of the box is closed the bulbs are automatically switched on, thus 
exciting the various luminous objects placed in the box. When the lid 
of the box is opened, but before the rays from the bulbs can escape 
into the séance room, the lights are automatically extinguished, and 
the newly activated apparatus is ready at hand for immediate use. 
By this method it is thus possible to activate luminous painted surfaces 
during a dark séance without having to leave the apartment. The 
box must be very well made. 

This article would not be complete without my telling the reader 
where he can procure the necessary zinc sulphide in order to make his 
paint. Personally, I have had very considerable difficulty in getting 
large quantities of radio-active sulphide of zinc at a reasonable price. 
My quest led me eventually to Paris where I found that Messrs. Poulenc 
Fréres, 122 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris (6e) specialized in radio- 
active compounds which they actually manufacture. The red, green, 
blue, violet and yellow varieties can be purchased from Messrs. Poulenc 
Fréres or their principal concessionaire, M. Sauvagé, 21 Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris. Another firm in Paris, “ Radiana,’ 23 Boulevard des 
Italiens, specialize in articles painted with luminous paint—in various 
colors—and coated silk ribbons, fans, papers, china, etc. Their show- 
room is worth a visit. A turn of a switch floods the apartment with 
ultra-violet light and one imagines one’s self in fairyland. Pictures in 
various colors, hangings, draperies, flowers, etc., etc., cover the walls 
of the room and being coated with zine sulphide give a weird luminous 
effect which is very impressive. Messrs. “ Radiana” specialize in 
luminous silk ribbon which is very suitable for séance room experiments. 
Another Parisian firm (the name of which was given me by Dr. Eugéne 
Osty) specializes in radium compounds and radio-active substances and 
appears to do a large wholesale trade in these commodities. The name 
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of the firm is the Radium Company, 11 bis, Rue de Milan, Paris. Dr. 
Osty speaks well of their products. It is difficult to fix a price for 
these luminous compounds but smal] quantities can be purchased for 
about 1 franc per gram. The zinc sulphide containing radio-active 
salts costs very much more, of course. 

Speaking of ultra-violet rays for activating zine sulphide paint 
reminds me that at the Optical Convention recently held in London, 
some violet ray “spirit ghosts” were on view. Sir Richard Paget, 
the eminent scientist and inventor had staged an ultra-violet ray 
section where it was demonstrated how easily “ spirit ” photographs 
could be produced by means of the violet ray. “I could take any 
spirit photograph ” said an assistant to a Daily Express representative, 
“with a plate from an untouched packet.” The room was thrown into 
pitch darkness. Suddenly the ray, which threw no beam of light, was 
directed on various parts of the room. A ghostly hand appeared, 
pictures that could not be seen before showed on the walls, a waterfall 
came in sight, “It would be perfectly easy with the ultra-violet ray 
suddenly to reveal a representation of a ghost that could not be seen 
by mortal eye otherwise ” said the operator of the ray. Some similar 
demonstrations were given by Mr. Mundy in a lecture to the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research which also possesses the latest ultra- 
violet ray installation with quartz mercury-vapor lamps and the latest 
type of filters or screens. 

I was prompted to compile this article on luminous paint and radio- 
active emanations because it appears that the average psychical re- 
searcher knows very little about the subject. We have still a vast 
amount of research work to do in connection with the “ phantom 
chemistry ” of radio-active emanations, and the knowledge we do possess 
has been acquired comparatively recently. Sir Ernest Rutherford, in 
delivering the concluding lecture of the session at the Royal Institution, 
London, stated with the enthusiastic approval of the audience that 
radio-active chemistry was a more definite reality than ordinary chem- 
istry. And yet a very few years ago Sir William Ramsay, another 
pioneer, was scoffed at when he read a paper dealing with his funda- 
mental discovery that the radium atom on breaking up gave off helium. 
That the illumination of the séance room and its apparatus is of vital 
importance and worthy of careful consideration must be my excuse for 
publishing this article. 
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ENERGY TRANSFORMATION AT SEANCES 
BY E. E. DUDLEY 


It is probable that most students of psychical phenomena have noted 
a marked drop in temperature in the vicinity of the medium, especially 
when physical phenomena are being produced. The writer has seen 
many references to these temperature changes and, for the last few 
years, has been devoting considerable time to their study. This phe- 
nomenon is usually referred to as a “ cold breeze ” even though there 
may be no actual movement of air. There seem to be two phases to the 
phenomenon, or two different but related phenomena, In the one there 
is an actual movement of cool or cold air while in the other there seems 
to be a very rapid transfer of energy from one person to another— 
the medium for instance—or from all the sitters into the space within 
the circle. In certain instances the transfer of energy from the circle 
of sitters to the medium seems to proceed from both sides of the circle 
toward the medium and not as though the circle were a closed circuit. 

Whatever explanation may be advanced it is certain that there 
can be no drop in temperature except there be a transfer of energy. 

The writer’s attempts to reduce this problem to mathematical 
form have failed through lack of sufficient and accurate data, but the 
objective nature of the temperature changes was shown by readings 
of the maximum and minimum thermometer at certain “ Margery ” 
séances. The observed temperature drop of fifteen degrees within the 
cabinet confirmed previous observations and indicated the necessity 
of complete temperature readings from which the total energy change 
might be computed. 

In the January issue of the Journal of the A. S. P. R. there is a 
report of two séances with Willy Schneider by Harry Price. The 
report of the first séance includes a series of temperature readings 
which are very significant. The data are not sufficient for a complete 
analysis but do indieate the importance of further investigation. 

From the diagram on page 21 of the Journal and from the accom- 
panying description we are led to assume that the stove must have been 
about 16 feet from the cabinet F. On this assumption the thermometer, 
which was on the closet A, must have been about equally distant from 
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the stove and the cabinet, and well above the floor. Without doing any 
great violence to the proprieties we may assume that the thermometer 
indicated the average temperature of the room. The initial reading of 
the thermometer was 80.5 degrees F. at 8:52 p. m. but as trance did not 
begin until 9:01 p. m., I am assuming that the temperature did not 
fall in the meantime. 

The following data, taken from Mr. Price’s report, are of value 
in studying the development of the argument. 

Weather :—Clear, cold, no wind. Room:—Closed, no ventjlation; 
windows covered with double blankets. 

Temperature at beginning of séance, 80.5 5°; at close, 69.5° F. 

Drop in temperature 11° F. Elapsed time (trance), 44 minutes. 

Temperatures at 5, 10, and 15 minutes after séance were 71.5 ; 
74.5°; and 77° F. respectively. Rise in temperature for 15 minutes 
after séance, 7.5° F. 

Total volume of air in room, 2787 cubic feet. Weight of air, 
neglecting moisture content, 225 pounds approximately. 

Based on specific heat of air of 0.2374 British Thermal Units; the 
total B. T. U. for 1 degree change in room temperature=53.3. 

For a drop of 11 degrees the total B. T. U. loss=586.3. 

Assuming that the stove delivered at least an equal number of B. T 
U. to the air of the room during the 44 minute séance period, ng total 
apparent loss of caloric energy is represented by 1172.6 B. T. 

This is equivalent to 912,283 foot pounds, which, in turn, is equiva- 
lent to the work of raising 456 tons one foot in 44 minutes. If the 
maximum temperature change occurred in less than 44 minutes, then 
the equivalent rate of work would be proportionately greater. 

While this is little better than a rough approximation and does 
not take account of probable losses of heat through walls, doors, etc., 
it does indicate a very considerable transformation or transference of 
valoric energy. If the energy is transformed, as seems most prob- 
able, in what guise does it manifest during the séance? The movements 
and levitations noted in the record would hardly account for more than 
a fraction of it. Even if some or most of it was returned to the air at 
the close of the séance, and it is doubtful if much was so returned, 
we are still faced with the problem of how the transformation was 
accomplished. 

The reasonableness of the assumption that 11 degrees represent the 
average drop in temperature is testified to by the estimates of Mr. 
De Wyckoff and Mr. Price to the effect that the drop in temperature 
near the cabinet was about 15°. Since they were near the focus of 
activity, the medium, they are probably correct in their estimates. 
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If this is true the assumed B. T. U. loss appears all the more 
conservative. 

It is unfortunate that there was no opportunity to test the rate 
at which the stove would reheat the room from 69.5° to 80.5° after it 
had been cooled by normal means, namely, by admitting outside air. 
If it should develop that the stove could have increased the temperature 
at the rate of 0.5 degree per minute then it would seem as though an 
amount of caloric energy much greater than 1172.6 B. T. U. had 
disappeared during the séance. 

Irrespective of the ultimate form in which this energy may have 
manifested it would appear that its change of state, as described, con- 
stitutes an extra-normal phenomenon of considerable importance. 

Is there not a sufficient amount of evidence, in this and other 
séances where similar changes have taken place, to warrant a thorough- 
going laboratory investigation? Such an investigation might well be 
made in a calorimetric chamber which is equipped for testing variations 
in electrical energy. ° Doubtless a series of check tests could be made 
in almost any well constructed small room if a sufficient number of 
recording thermometers were provided and if the room were electri- 
cally heated. 

Upon reviewing the evidence which has been presented it may be 
seen that the energy which was transformed or transferred would have 
been sufficient to lift one ton through a height of 10 feet for each min- 
ute that the séance continued. 

There have been many reports of séance levitations of massive ob- 
jects, and many attempts to explain how such levitations could or 
could not have been produced through the physical intervention of the 
medium or sitters. Admitting that the method of transforming and 
applying the levitating force or forces is still unknown to us, yet 
these remarkable temperature changes indicate the presence of energies 
which are more than sufficient to account for any recorded levitations 
—even the most extraordinary ones. 

If these phenomena can be systematically investigated it may be 
that we shall discover that the medium is a transformer of energy 
rather than an energy source. If the former is true it might account 


for some or many of the physical phenomena of mediumship which have 
seemed so incredible on any other basis. 
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I am writing this Note in the Vienna-Ostend Express, after the 
most successful visit to Austria I have ever experienced. The object 
of my visit was to have sittings with two young mediums whose names 
are household words in Austria: I refer to Rudi Schneider and Eleonore 
Zigun, the little Roumanian peasant girl whose extraordinary phenom- 
ena are being investigated by Zoé, Countess Wassilko-Serecki, in whose 
Vienna residence the little girl lives. I kept Eleonore under observation 
for three afternoons, and some curious manifestations were witnessed. 
The account of my visit will be recorded in these pages in due course 
and the Countess Wassilko has kindly written an article for this 
Journal, describing the phenomena which have occurred under her roof 
during the three months she has had the girl under observation. The 
Countess has also promised to give the readers of the A. S. P. R. 
Journal an account of the early life and phenomena of Eleonore, which 
she is publishing shortly in the form of a book.’ 

I visited Braunau and had two remarkable séances with Rudi 
Schneider, particulars of which will be available shortly. The phenom- 
ena are of a similar type to those produced through Willy; in fact, 
the mediumship of Rudi shows a decided family likeness to that of 
his brother. 

Professor Dr, Hans Thirring invited me to lecture on “ Margery” 
at the University, my address being given in the lecture hall of the 
Psychical Institute on May Ist. More than sixty lantern slides were 
projected and the account of the mediumship caused very considerable 
interest and discussion. Among those attending the lecture were the 
Countess Wassilko; Professors Hahn, Wolf, Enns, Hoffmann; Dr. 
Harter; Baron Heine; Dr. Kirschen; Dr. Weiss; Herr Wilhelm 
Wrchovszky; Herr Ubald Tartaruga; and the Austrian illusionist, 
Ottokar Fischer. 

Herr Ubald Tartaruga had arranged a public lecture on “Margery” 
for the following Monday in connection with the Wiener Parapsy- 





1 Der Spuk von Talpa, Barth-Verlag, Munich, 2 marks. 
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chisches Institut, and a large audience greeted me in the Festal Hall 
of the Neue Wiener Handelsakademie. The members of the English 
and American Embassies had been invited and all the English-speaking 
residents in Vienna had been notified 





a fact which accounted for the 
large attendance. A 30-ft. picture was projected by means of the 
powerful electric arc lantern and the photographs of the phenomena 
were presented to the very best advantage. Professor Thirring, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Ferdinand Winkler, and the Baroness Thilda Kulmer were 
among those who afterwards took part in the discussion. The lecture 
was well reported in the Viennese press, the Newes Wiener Journal 
devoting half a page of its May 4th issue to a sympathetic account of 
the address. 
* * * * * 

Lunching recently with the Countess of Malmesbury I met that 
doyen among psychical researchers, Mr. Francis Percival, who is one 
of the very few persons living who assisted Viscount Adare to investi- 
gate Daniel Dunglas Home, the eminent medium. Schoolfellow and 
life-long friend of Frederick Myers, Mr. Percival is one of the original 
body of men who, with Sir William Barrett, formed themselves into 
the first British S. P. R. Council. Mr. Percival was also one of the 
founders of the L. S. A., and a friend of Stainton Moses, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, Dr. George Bird, Mrs. Hennings (at whose house many of 
the Home séances were held) and the other pioneers whose work is 
the foundation of modern psychical research. Of particular interest 
to my American readers is the fact that Mr. Percival was a member 
of the Committee formed to welcome Kate Fox when she came to 
London. 

Mr. Percival related to me many incidents connected with the Home 
mediumship which made me wish that we lived once again in the “ good 
old days ” of physical mediumship. A frequent test with Home was to 
ask the medium to sit in a specified chair and produce raps on any 
article of furniture indicated. This he aways accomplished successfully 
in the full light of day. Mr. Percival has himself participated in the 
so-called “ fire test... Home removed a glowing cinder of coal from 
the hottest part of the fire, placed it on his head without injury to his 
hair, then put it on the hand of Mr. Percival (who says it felt only 
warm) and finally placed it on a piece of paper, which immediately 
caught fire. Another favorite feat of Home’s was for him to elongate 
himself. Mr. Percival has assisted at this “test.” They would place 
Home, without his shoes, against a wall and carefully mark his height. 
One spectator would control Home’s feet by seeing that they were flat 
upon the floor while the remainder would watch him “ grow ”—some- 
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times to the extent of six inches. If this particular feat was a trick, it 
has never been satisfactorily duplicated in modern times. 


* * * * * 


The British press continue to take an extraordinary interest in 
psychical research and spiritualism. The Morning Post has just con- 
cluded a series of articles on “ Spiritualism and the Churches,” which 
described the remarkable growth of spiritualism as a serious rival to 
more orthodox religions. They asked what the Churches were going 
to do about it. Dr. Percy Dearmer, who wrote on the religious side 
of the subject, urges the need of psycho-religious unity. In the issue 
(April 7th) carrying their final article, the editor of the Morning Post 
sums up in a long leader which is worth quoting in extenso as the 
considered opinion of a great London newspaper: 

“No newspaper, in justice to its readers, can afford to ignore a 
matter which is exercising the minds of a large and an increasing 
section of the public. It is for that reason we have felt it to be our 
duty to place before our readers the facts, in so far as we have been 
able to ascertain them, with regard to the new movement called Spirit- 
ualism, and the relation of that movement to the Churches. The record 
has been impartially presented. In respect of the truth or falsity of 
the beliefs expressed by Spiritualists our readers may form their own 
conclusions ; and they may study at their leisure the mass of literature 
on the subject which has been accumulating for years. There seems no 
doubt that the Spiritualist community as a whole consists of devout 
and worthy persons, among whom are men of high scientific attain- 
ments, and many of whom are sincerely attached to the Church into 
which they were born. At the same time, side by side with the churches 
in the towns, and even in the villages, there are growing up Spiritualist 
assemblies, numbering in all hundreds of thousands of members. There 
is no reason to doubt their sincerity. It is, indeed, obvious that, as 
they affirm, they find in the Spiritualist creed something which they do 
not find in the ministrations of the orthodox Churches. Indeed, as 
Dr. Dearmer observes in his article we publish this morning, the Spirit- 
ualists claim to confirm by direct or indirect evidence the truth of the 
doctrines of the Church. 


“ The danger of the situation, in so far as the Church is concerned, 
is that a grave division should be brought about in the Church herself, 
comparable with the schism wrought, against his will, by John Wesley. 
That extraordinary man believed himself to be inspired by a revelation, 
which differed not in essentials from the revelation in the keeping of 
the Church of England. Wesley had no desire to form a separate sect; 
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but the hostility of the Church on the one side and the enthusiasm of 
Wesley’s followers on the other resulted in the splitting off from the 
Church of what might have been a powerful reinforcement to her 
strength. Dr. Dearmer, foreseeing a similar peril to-day, pleads with 
both sides to resolve upon the maintenance of unity. He advises 
Churchmen to investigate psychical phenomena ; and he counsels Spirit- 
ualists to study history and philosophy. For it is not as if the phe- 
nomena associated with Spiritualism are new. In one shape or another, 
they are as old as history. During recent years these phenomena have 
been very much more frequent, and they have aroused an interest 
greater than ever before in modern times. 

“The Church of Rome, to which Dr. Dearmer refers this morning, 
has always recognized that these phenomena do occur, and has always 
forbidden its members to have any dealings with Spiritualism, branding 
them as sinful. It may be assumed that one reason for the prohibition 
is the danger incurred in attempts to communicate with the unseen; and 
that dangers, and serious dangers, exist there is not doubt. The 
Church of England so far has given no definite instruction on the 
matter, In our view, and in the view of a large number of Church- 
people, the time has come when the Church should issue an authoritative 
pronouncement, Very many of her members are looking to the Church 
for guidance. To whom else should they look, in a matter which is 
indissolubly associated with that religion which it is the duty of the 
Church to teach? If the Church continues to postpone her decision, 
not only will she be faced before long with the prospect of a formidable 
rift, but much harm may be done which cannot be undone. In dealing 
with the subject, we do not, of course, propose to publish one view only; 
we shall gladly print the most diverse expressions of opinion, so they 
are helpful to the purpose. It is no longer in doubt that certain 
phenomena, and of the most various kinds, are actually produced with- 
out the aid of trickery. After a period of fraud and exploitation, 
Spiritualism has emerged into something definite which admits of 
scientific investigation. Exactly what is the cause of the phenomena 
is another question. It is perhaps unfortunate that so great a variety 
of observed effects are indiscriminately grouped under the name of 
Spiritualism ; and it is also in the direction of bringing order into the 
resultant confusion that wise and authoritative instruction is so 
urgently needed.” 


* * * * * 


The Morning Post, in its investigation, did not pretend to describe 
the phenomena or to pass judgment as to the genuineness or otherwise 
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of the manifestations witnessed; in fact, very few séances were des- 
cribed at all. The writer in the concluding article says: “ As I have 
pointed out, there are few who can discriminate between valid and 
invalid evidence. The most cynical scientific investigator can and often 
does experience the most amazing psychic phenomena. I have a report 
[my article, Brilliant Phenomena in the Home of the Schneiders, 
A. S. P. R. Journal, Jan. 1926] in front of me of an astounding séance 
with a German “ control.” Its writer is a scientist, pure and simple, 
and not a spiritualist, but spiritualists regard his reports as confirm- 
atory evidence.” The National Laboratory of Psychical Research was 
placed at the disposal of the Morning Post for any experiments they 
cared to carry out. 

The Daily News, another great British newspaper, has for several 
months been investigating the phenomena (as distinct from the religious 
aspect of spiritualism) of psychical research, and its representative, 
Mr. E. Clephan Palmer, has attended séances with every available 
medium, Mr. Palmer is a typical keen London journalist and not at 
all emotional. He was impressed with some of the phenomena he 
witnessed but saw nothing that led him to suppose that the manifesta- 
tions were of spirit origin. He has been a frequent visitor to the 
National Laboratory and recently had a séance with Miss Stella C. 
He says, (April 24th) with the emphasis of heavy black type, that the 
vivid flashes of light, the numerous raps, the movement of the cabinet, 
and the ringing of the bell in the enclosed cage “ were the genuine 
results of the exercise of some power which has not yet been traced or 
explained by, orthodox science.” Stella was the only medium who 
really impressed him in England. After the sitting he felt “ washed 
out ” and devoid of energy. His friends noticed the curious change the 
séance had wrought in him. Hearing that I was about to visit Braunan 
he asked if he could accompany me. I consented, and he was rewarde 
with two excellent sittings with Rudi Schneider which absolutely con- 


vinced him of the existence of some extra-normal power responsible for 
the manifestations. Mr. Palmer’s report (which has not yet appeared 
owing to the genera] strike in England) should prove interesting. 


* * * * * 


The Sunday Express for April 11th publishes the following account 
of how a German clairvoyant ran two incendiaries to earth: 

A remarkable case in which a clairvoyant has been employed by a 
German insurance company to clear up the circumstances leading to . 
the destruction by fire of a Pomeranian flour-mill which was heavily 
insured has been revealed here. 
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The insurance company became suspicious at the many fires that 
had occurred of late in the district, and accused the miller of arson. 
The charge was denied, and the company called in the aid of a famous 
clairvoyant in Stettin, who made a careful scrutiny of the burned 
premises accompanied by the miller’s son, a youth of nineteen.. 

The clairvoyant at the end of their tour of inspection turned on the 
young man and accused him point blank of having, with the connivance 
of his father, set fire to the mill. The clairvoyant described how the 
youth at eleven o’clock on the night of the fire had placed a lighted 
candle in the middle of a bed of sawdust over which kerosene had been 
poured, The clairvoyant further amazed the young man by declaring 
that the sacks of wheat which the miller declared had been burned with 
the mill had been hidden under straw in a barn close by. <A search 
proved the statement perfectly correct. 












































Both father and son then made a complete confession. They have 
now been arrested and are awaiting trial. 
- - . 











* 





* 








Sir Oliver Lodge in the Strand Magazine for April, 1926, has a most 
interesting article on “* Do ‘ Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before ’ 
in Dreams or Premonitions?” The “ cases” have been taken from 
published reports, and the incidents have been well illustrated. The 
average reader of a popular magazine would hesitate before perusing 
the pages of the Proceedings of a psychical research society. But 
embellished with drawings and written up in a popular style, the same 
cases are read with avidity by the “ man in the street ” who swallows 
without demur the pill so nicely gilt. 


























Sir Oliver says: “ Every now and then someone feels that they have 





a presentiment of disaster, or a prognostication of some event which 
has not yet taken place, perceived with a detail which seems to exclude 
or to make unlikely the notion of chance coincidence. Sometimes the 
impression comes between sleeping and waking, in what we call a dream, 














sometimes through a person in a state of trance, sometimes to sensitive 
people even in the waking state when their minds are not thoroughly 
occupied, The power of unconscious precognition, or of perceiving 
events before they happen, seems so unlikely that most people set it 
down to imagination; but even imagination has to be accounted for. 









rhe question is one of fact. Do such premonitions occur, and are they 
verified sufficiently often to make it a subject worthy of serious 
inquiry ?” 






Sir Oliver is certain that premonitions do occur and cites some 
interesting cases. 





* * * * 
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At the time of writing there are two “fakirs” performing in 
London, viz. Tahra Bey, an Egyptian, and Rahman Bey, who claims 
to be an Indian fakir. Tahra Bey is a personal friend of Wilhelm 
Wrchovszky of Vienna, who is a Correspondent of the National Labora- 
tory, and has been trying to get into touch with me; but owing to the 
lack of transport in England owing to the strike, I have not yet met 
him. He has given several performances in London. Rahman Bey’s 
feats are similar to those of the Egyptian and in the Daily Sketch 
for April 28th a short account of his entertainment is given: 

“Handsome, and seemingly as dominant of personality as any film 
Sheik, Rahman Bey is apparently supernormal, physically and mentally. 

“ He reduced himself into a ‘ cataleptic state,’ during which needles 
and knives were thrust into various parts of his body. 

“The fakir, it is claimed, felt no pain, although some blood was 
drawn 





a process which he claims to control by will power. 

“The most baffling of the demonstrations was the mental phe- 
nomenon.” 

The Daily Sketch representative was allowed to write on a piece 
of paper any command that came into his mind. He wrote a message 
instructing the fakir to take out the watch of another man and tell 
the time. 

Although the paper remained in the pocket of the Daily Sketch 
representative and was not seen by anyone else, the fakir almost imme- 
diately carried out the instruction. 

Fakir entertainments seem to be very fashionable at the moment and 
are drawing large audiences, though the authorities responsible for 
licensing the theatres are looking askance at such performances as 
being of a nature not suitable for presentation on the public stage. 
Herr Wrchovszky has written an article on the subject which will be 
published shortly in this Journal. 

* * * * * 

The Rev. V. G. Duncan, B. Litt., L.Th., in St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, in a sermon on Spiritualism, answered questions 
on psychical subjects. 

At the present moment, he said, Spiritualists had the smallest per- 
centage of insane persons. The proportion of insane clergy was one 
to every 159; the proportion of insane Spiritualists was only one to 711. 

If the opponents of Spiritualism intended to plead the perils of 
lunacy, to be honest and on the grounds of statistics they must first 
attack Christianity. Were they prepared to say that the Prophets, 
the Apostles, even Christ Himself, were all insane? They were all in 
constant touch with the spirit world. 
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His answer then to people who alleged that Spiritualism led to 
insanity was that they were either deliberately untruthful or were 
totally ignorant of the subject. In that case they were guilty of the 
anti-social sin of credulity. 

* * + > * 


The novel point as to who owned the copyright of a communication 
taken down in a spiritualistic trance was raised in the Chancery Court 
recently, when an application for an injunction was made on behalf 
of Miss Cummins, the automatic medium, against Mr. F. Bligh Bond. 

Miss Cummins is a daughter of Dr. Cummins, a well-known physician 
in Cork and throughout Ireland, and the injunction asked for is to 
restrain Mr. Bond from publishing the Chronicle of Cleophas, which, it 
has been claimed, is a continuation of the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is stated that Dr. Osterley, the examining chaplain to the Bishop 
of London, has accepted the Chronicle of Cleophas as evidential. The 
original writings, which are said to consist of 6,000 words, were written 
down by Miss Cummins during a 56 hours’ sitting which she had with 
Mr. Bligh Bond. 

Some of the words of the communication were written in the 
presence of the Bishop of Kensington, in his house in West London. 
The legal authorship of the script is now claimed by both Mr. Bond and 
Miss Cummins. 

The motion was ordered to stand over, undertakings being given 
by the defendant that no publication of the work in question would be 
made in the meantime. 


* * * * * 


Norfolk (England) villagers still profess to believe in witchcraft 
and this belief is not merely the lingering superstition of the peasantry, 
but the reasoned, though modified faith of one of the country parsons, 
the Rev. Charles Kent, M.A., who is rector of Merton and adjoining 
parishes. 

“My own belief in witchery,” he told a correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Post, “is possibly not so crude as that of some of my older 
parishioners. Not like, for instance, that of a laborer who not so long 
ago parted with a hard-earned guinea to a local planet-reader for 
a spell to cure his wife. I believe in the actual power of hate so work- 
ing on the power of faith that evil results. Witchery is hate made 
manifest. Here, as elsewhere, persons against whom the wicked charge 
of witchery is whispered, are usually old women of dominant personality, 

“ My first experience of the kind was connected with what is known 
as “The Curse of Sturston.’ This story dates back to the time of 
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Queen Elizabeth, An Elizabethan vicar of Bray was then the rector. 
For the country folk he held a Protestant service in the church on 
Sunday morning, and then recited Mass in his parlor for the Popish 
gentry. 

* An old Protestant lady, as she lay dying, solemnly cursed this 
very accommodating parson-priest, his church, his rectory, and the 
great folks’ hall. And the curse seemed to come true! 


“ When I came upon the scene I was asked to lay the curse, for 


the old hall had become a farmhouse surrounded by a few cottages, and 
the people feared that the curse might still be working itself out. I 
held a public service, using an old altar tomb in the ruined churchyard 
as a lectern. People flocked to the service from miles around. In the 
sequel nothing further dreadful happened. I had laid the curse. 

“Soon afterwards I was asked to visit a woman who was thought 
to be dying. I found the usual deathbed scene—the whole family 
gathered to take farewell. I offered up the ordinary Prayer Book 
prayers and the woman began at once to revive and eventually 
recovered. 

* When I told her some time later that she ought to be thankful to 
the Almighty for sparing her life, she said ‘I weren’t a-dying. I was 
bewitched, and your prayers laid the witchery. It’s an old wummin 
with a hook nose that bewitched me. When you made the prayer I 
felt the witchery regular lifting-up like, and I fared better and betterer.’ 

* Here, if you will, you have a clear case of white magic, or faith 
healing. But the simple spirit of that old woman’s belief is as much 
alive today as it was then. 

“In this rectory Edward FitzGerald began his version of Omar 
Khayyam, and he died in the house. In the Dell in the garden he did 
much of his writing in the summer. One Sunday after I had preached 
a sermon on FitzGerald our cook came to me and said ‘I have often 
seen Mr. FitzGerald, sir’. ‘ Pooh, nonsense,’ I said. ‘* You were not 
born then.’ 


ee 6 


No,’ she replied, ‘ I was not born then, but I was born in church- 
time hours, and so I have the gift of second sight. I saw my grand- 
father long after he was dead. I was a child going for the groceries, 
and I dropped the pennies I had in my hand and ran home all of a 
tremble with fright. I never saw grandfather but once. But this 
FitzGerald, I have often seen him.’ 

“<* Tell "me what he was like,’ I asked. ‘He was rather fat,’ she 
said, ‘and with his clothes shoved on anyhow’ (FitzGerald was both 
stout and slovenly). ‘I have seen him upstairs in the little bedroom 
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and in the pantry, too. I know the look of him as well as I 




































n know you.’ ” 

hy Merton is about ten miles north of Thetford and two miles south 

of Watton Station. Edward FitzGerald, translator of ‘“‘ Omar 

is Khayyam,” died in the rectory, June 14th, 1883, while the guest of 
1e a former rector. 

Weyland Wood near by is the scene of an old ballad told in Percy’s 

- “Reliques.” According to this the master of Ayland Hall left his 
id little son and daughter to the care of their uncle, who hired ruffians to 

I kill them in order that he might inherit their money. The ruffians 
wd quarrelled and left the children in the wood, where they died, and were 
he covered with leaves by robins. This is the foundation of the familiar 

nursery story of “ The Babes in the Wood.” 
ht * * * * * 
‘ly The first number of the British Journal of Psychical Research, 
ak the official organ of the National Laboratory, was received with great 
lly interest. Its “ smiling cover ” (as someone has termed it) is of a deep 
carmine with white letters in bold relief, and its exterior is so cheerful- 
bi looking that one would instinctively select it from among a number 
_— of periodicals presented to one. It is hoped to make the contents as 
nin bright as the exterior, many psychic periodicals and journals being 
. written in a manner which only bores the reader through their deadly 
“* dullness. An article can be accurate, scientific, detailed, and convincing 
th and yet be written in a style both interesting and bright. A good ex- 
as ample of what I mean is to be found in Sir Oliver Lodge’s article (cited 

above) on dreams, which he wrote for the Strand Magazine. 

Ae The British Journal of Psychical Research has made its début with 
os an account of our first case (on pseudo-psychic manifestations); a 
‘hed description of the National Laboratory and its equipment; some 
= interesting personal psychic experiences by Susan, Countess of 
se: Malmesbury; an account of Dr. Driesch’s visit to London; a “ plea 
vas for accuracy” by the present writer—an article prompted by the 

publication of an experiment with Hope by Dr. Lamond; a short 

reh- history of the Stella C. mediumship, with a frontispiece photograph 

and- of the young lady herself; a very interesting article by F. E. Leaning; 

— and several other interesting items. The format of the British Journal 

of bs is a reproduction of the A. S. P. R. Journal and nearly two thousand 

this copies of the first number (on sale at 1/- net) have been circulated. 

Curiously enough, I first saw the British Journal and the April number 

; , of the A. S. P. R. Journal when I was in Vienna, Dr. Thirring having 
yoth 





received them during my visit to Austria. 
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Some very interesting experiments have recently been carried out at 
the National Laboratory of Psychical Research in broadcasting ex- 
periments from the séance room. In the United States there is an 
equipment called the “ Yelland-Harper installation ” which registers 
and amplifies sounds, recording them eventually on wax cylinders, but 
I have never been able to obtain particulars of the apparatus. Perhaps 
some of my readers can supply the necessary information. 

We commenced the experiments by suspending a Western Electric 
microphone in the position in front of cabinet occupied by the ceiling 
light shown in the illustration of séance room on page 205, A. S. P. R. 
Journal, April, 1926. Sounds picked up by the microphone passed 
through four stages of amplification, being then reproduced by a loud 
speaker in another part of the building. Afterwards, we coupled up 
the loud speaker unit with the mouthpiece of a dictaphone receiver and 
secured perfect records of what was happening in the séance room. 
We experienced considerable difficulty in eliminating parasitic noises 
from distant electric mains, the tube railway which is in the vicinity, 
and from Morse which we picked up owing to the sensitivity of our 
apparatus. But we eventually overcame most of our troubles and the 
National Laboratory is now in a position to broadcast séances to the 
outside world, if necessary. A full account of our experiments appeared 
in the Daily News for April 15th. 


* * * * * 


The noises heard in Coupland Castle, (April Journal) may have 
been due to natural causes or they may have had a genuine psychic 
basis. But two recent personal experiences have emphasized the fact 
that one can very easily be deceived by unusual sounds for which ap- 
parently there is no normal explanation. 

On last New Year’s Eve I had retired to rest about 10:30, leaving 
my windows open according to my usual custom. At about 11:45 I 
was awakened by the church bells of the Sussex village in which I live, 
peal after peal, welcoming the New Year. As I lay awake listening 
to the bells, which are only about two hundred yards from my residence, 
I fancied I heard strains coming from my piano in the dining room 
which is immediately below my sleeping apartment. As I listened 
—now thoroughly awake—I could distinctly detect musical notes com- 
ing from the instrument—although it did not sound as if the keys were 
being struck, but rather like a pizzicato effect produced by the twang- 
ing of the strings. As I listened intently I discovered that certain 
notes from the piano recurred always after a certain variety of peal 
from the bells, and this gave me the clue to the explanation that the 
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wires of my piano were vibrating in sympathy with particular chords 
from the very noisy bells. This effect is known as the “ principle of 


sympathetic vibrations ” and may. be illustrated dynamically by means 
of two pendulums suspended from the same framework. When one of 
these pendulums is set in oscillation it begins to influence the other, and 
to force upon it its own oscillation. A tuning-fork can set in vibration 
a neighboring tuning-fork or stretched string which is tuned to the same 
note. In the same way Caruso, the famous singer, could emit a note 
that would crack a wine-glass placed in the near vicinity. As my 
household had retired to rest I knew that the sounds were not caused 
by human agency; therefore, I sought a normal explanation, with the 
result described. 

On the evening (Jan. 21st) the National Laboratory was thrown 
open for inspection, I decided to stay and work all night at various 
experiments on which I was engaged. The Laboratory suite is on the 
top floor of No. 16, Queensberry Place, and no one but the caretakers 
(who occupy the basement, five flights below) were in the building. 
Yet throughout the night I could hear noises, such as raps and foot- 
steps coming from the floors below. One noise I traced to its source. 
In the lecture hall, three floors below the Laboratory, had been installed 
on the same day a low stage or platform—made of new wood. The 
rooms had been very much heated during the evening, and in the early 
hours of the following morning were rapidly becoming cooler. As the 
rooms cooled the woodwork contracted, the straining of the joints 
emitting noises which were magnified into what sounded like hammer- 
blows. I transferred a thermograph from the Laboratory to the lec- 
ture hall and I noticed that as the temperature of the room fell, so the 
noises increased. The maximum drop in the thermograph coincided 
with the cessation of the noises, the new wood being no longer affected 
by the fall in the temperature. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Best Books on Spirit Phenomena, 1847-1925. Notes describing Representative 
Volumes, Belief — Unbelief — Disbelief. By Henrierra Lovi. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger. Pp. 99. 

This manual meets a real need of librarians generally and students of 

Spiritualistic phenomena in particular. The author is appreciative rather than 

critical, but the critical element is not entirely lacking. The style is excellent, 


th 


the judgment expressed is generally good, and the comments are well worth 
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reading by those who are interested in the subject. The book makes no claim 
to completeness; the omission of Dr. Geley’s work is particularly noticeable, 
Schrenck-Notzing appears to be the only Continental author whose work is 
mentioned. The selections are fairly made between England and America. 
The index of authors and titles contains upwards of 300 entries.—G. H. J. 


The Greater Revelation. Py Baroness KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER. 

New York, 1925. Siebel Publishing Corporation. Pp. 259. 

in the course of a series of sittings held bv the author and two friends, 
automatic script was produced by one of the group. The messages were signed 
by such names as Wagner, Adelina Patti, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Omar Khay- 
yam, Socrates, Buffalo Bill, Cecil Rhodes, Xantippe, Roger Casement, Vernon 
Castle, Virchow, Peary, Carrie Nation and Li Hung Chang—to mention only 
a few of the number. Of these writings “ The Greater Revelation” is 
posed. It might aptly have been sub-titled, “A Symposium of the Illustrious 
Dead.” 

The messages purporting to come from these noted people are not all that 
might be expected, as for instance these verses signed ‘“ Socrates ”’ 

‘ Spread the tidings near and far 
Scatter the seed abroad in the land, 
The Spirit's secrets revealed to you are 
Wisdom shall emanate from your hand. 
“ This book to the world you will give 
Sources unknown for you shall write 
Everlasting shall your name live 
Conversions be made through its might.” 

All the rhymes, whether signed Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Heinrich Heine, 
Longfellow or Omar Khayyam, are of this order. 

Though the object of the work seems to be to present irrefutable proofs of 
spirit communication, the nearest approach to an evidential message is the 
following (page 83): 

* Dear Madame (automatically written): I have just a little 
time to tell you that the countryman of mine whom | see follow 
in my footsteps and become another fine Welsh tenor is soon to 
sail for other shores and visit his own country. Indeed I think 
he will be with the great Irish tenor. You should not let him go 
without a word. Sincerely, (Signed) Ewan Williams. 

“When the tenor mentioned in this communication came to 
me the following week, saying, “ Madame, | sang in the church 
last Sunday, Comfort Ye my People, with great success’ and | 
asked *‘ Why, how did vou learn it in time to sing it properly?’ 

I was not oversurprised at the reply, ‘I bought a record of Evan 
Williams and learned it from him.’ ”’ 

There may have been other incidents of equal or greater value, but if so, 
insufficient data are given to make them convincing. The script was received 
in many different languages, including even Chinese, but nothing is said as to 
how many of these languages are known to the -automatist. The content of 
the writings certainly exhibits no definitely supernormal knowledge, and the 
attempted tests are usually anticlimatic.—M. L. I. 


Psychical Research, Science and Religion. By STANLEY pE Bratn. M. Inst. 
C. E. 8 illustrations. London, Methuen & Co., 1925. Pp. xxii+207. 


In writing another book intended to outline the results of psychical research 
Mr. De Brath begins with the profession of a high ideal: 


“This book,” he writes, “is a synthesis of facts severally established by 





as 





ine, 
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the course of my lectures on the supernormal facts that are now exercising 
many minds, a very large number of persons have expressed regret at not 
being able to find any small and handy book to tell them what has been 
scientifically demonstrated and may reasonably be believed, what should be 
kept in suspense of judgment, and more especially, what are the rational 
conclusions at which the substantiated facts point.” 

It is not surprising that the author has not been able in such a small book, 
about 50,000 words, to realize this ideal. But he has given us a very readable, 
kindly, sympathetic treatment of the subject from the Spiritualistic rather 
then the scientific standpoint. The essay is entirely free from the harsh 
criticism which characterizes so many books on the subject written from the 
other standpoint, and it has the unusual merit of being up to date. 

The composition gives evidence of haste, both in the statements and their 
lack of qualification. After a preamble the author proceeds to consider “ the 
certainly supernormal.”” According to the accepted definitions, as soon as any 
phenomena are sufficiently known to be classed as “certain” they cease to be 
supernormal. The two words are contradictory. Supernormal is a convenient 
word to designate what lies in the prenumbral zone of cognition; such phe- 
nomena are essentially uncertain by reason of their obscurity. In this 
connection the author writes, “It must not be supposed from the preceding 
examples that anyone who wants supernormal information has only to go to 
a good clairvoyant to get it. These examples are selected from a great 
number of others more or less defective, to show that certain persons really 
have supernormal faculties independent of Time and Space. It is probable 
that such faculties are latent or potential in all of us. They appear in very 
various degrees ..... Those who consult clairvoyants with real or imagi- 
native preconceptions are nearly sure to be misled.” 

In the chapter on Survival we read: “ Automatic scripts are so numerous 
and in such great variety that merely to cite a few instances would give 
erroneous ideas. They range through every possible quality—the highly 
intelligent (rare), the good but commonplace (very frequent), the vapid 
(also frequent), and (occasionally) the actively bad. A certain number are 
unquestionably promptings from the subconsciousness of the writer, and prob- 
ably in no case is this factor entirely absent, even when the matter revealed 
is entirely unknown to the writer his mind colors the mode of expression, so 
that positive proof of the indentity of the discarnate agent is difficult to 
obtain. The evidence of discarnate agency, however, is very voluminous, 
and cumulative proof is abundant.” 

This is very lucid and well judged. But in contrast with it, under the 
caption “Conditions in the After Life,” we are told that, “ Spiritual status 
is determined by moral quality alone and proceeds from conditions simple and 
easily understood if we set aside an environment so different from the 
material that we cannot picture it.” The reviewer has honestly tried to 
understand these “ simple and easily understood conditions,” but so far he is 
unable to determine just what it is the author calls upon him to “ set aside.” 
How can one set aside what is not even recognized or known to exist? But 
perhaps he means we are to set aside what we know of the material in order 
to facilitate apprehension of the immaterial. This, however, is very different 
from what he says, and its effectiveness would be at least debatable. 

In the chapter on “ The Connection with Christianity ” the author expresses 






great confidence in the achievement of psychic research in establishing facts 
incompatible with materialism. Many of his readers would prefer less assur- 
ance with more demonstration. In his peroration he writes, “ Those facts 


hay : : . . . 
“ihe been discovered. The real need now is to proclaim them and insist upon 
them. 


They show prinicples embedded in the very structure of the universe. 
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They confirm the essence of Religion while leaving open all modes of 
expression.” 

The purpose of the book is didactic and inspirational rather than scientific, 
its spirit is Christian, but its actual execution is uncritical, hasty and rather 
crude, as well as biased.—Geo. H. Johnson. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


Musical Gift Inborn in a Child Possessing only Rudimentary Intelligence. 

Rev. Met. Nov.-Dec., 1925 

This curious case was investigated and reported by the Society for 
Psychical Research of Marseilles, and the facts briefly stated are these: A 
boy, now I5 years of age, but extremely deficient mentally (practically an 
idiot), can execute difficult music on the piano, either accompanying the 
mother, two octaves higher and using both hands, in perfect time and with no 
mistakes, or playing alone music that he has heard before. Under a test he 
accompanied Dr. Salles, one of the investigating committee, playing music 
that he had not heard before, in a satisfactory manner, though not as well 
as in accompaniment with his mother. The committee, after finding out that 
he had done this since he was four years of age and had not improved since 
the beginning, admitted the impression that this was a case of a child “ born 
with a gift.” All efforts to educate him in the simplest things fail. He of 
course cannot speak, although he seems to unde rstand much th vat is said to 
him. The report states that he is p 
to unmusical sounds. He stops his sare w ed such noises occur. The passing 
of the train 200 meters from the house causes him to do this; and he announces 
when the train is coming regularly four minutes before it arrives, announcing 
it when no normal person can detect any sound of its approach. If the word 
“ apparition’ is pronounced to him he indicates a corner of the living-room 
in which he appears to see something and always hums the duet from 
‘ Favorita.” 

Dr. Regnault diagnosed his case physically as myxoedema; but treatment 
for this trouble by means of thyroid extract was not efficacious. The report 
of the committee ends with the statement that this is a case of “ inborn 
musical talent’ accompanied by an instrumental technique “not learned.” 
Signed by MM. Botto, Isnard, Dr. Salles, and Tournel, Committee.—J. B. R. 


A New F’ypothesis for Cryptesthesia (Metagnomy) by Pror. Ricuert. Rev. 

Met. pp. 26-7, 1926. 

Prof. Charles Richet speaks in terms of highest praise of Prof. Oskaf 
Fischer’s work with Rafael Scherman, experiments which he thinks demon- 
strate once more and independently the reality of cryptesthesia (lucidity). He 
is especially pleased that they were carried out by an official professor ol 
psychiatry, and remarks that the results are given out only after ten years of 
waiting. He places Scherman in the class of Ossowiecki and Kahn. 

Prof. R. thinks that this cryptesthetic facultv is increasing in the world 
today, as evidenced by the great increase of cases reported in the various 
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journals. He calls attention to the accepted phenomenon of “abrupt muta- 
tion’ in general biology, both in plants and animals. He then suggests that 
we might have “abrupt mutations” going on in certain individuals of the 
human race giving an abrupt alteration of the sensitivity (sensibilité) or 
esthesia (esthesie), this modification rendering the individual capable of 
acquiring knowledge through other than the normal sense channels. The 
support of the hypothesis seems to rest entirely upon Prof. R.’s belief that 
such phenomena are becoming more common. 

He sees a new race rising, emerging, through the growth of the crypt- 
esthetic faculty, and thinks these manifestations are possibly the first stages 
in a progressive human evolution. 

This illustrious physiologist believes that “the sixth sense,” as he calls 
cryptesthesia, is now as well established scientifically as is the presence of 


nitrogen in the air or the fixation of oxygen by the red_ blood 
corpuscles.—J. B. R. 





A Case of Prevision of General Events, by Dr. Osty, from documents of Dr. 
Antoniou, Athens. Revue Métapsychique, pp. 377-89. 1926. 
Dr. Osty informs us that while prevision of events in the life of an individ- 

ual is not uncommon, the foretelling of general events is a rare occurrence, 

and that there are few cases on record in which the evidence is incontestable. 

He refers to the fact that Mme. Przybylska foretold to the S. P. R. of Warsaw 

the principal events in the Russian-Polish war. The predictions were recorded 

by the Society of course, and the events, circumstances and places compared 
almost too favorably, Dr. Osty says. We are reminded also of his own report 
of prevision by Mme. Morel (hypnotized) in Nov., 1915, of events rationally 

imprevisible, which later occurred in Greece up to July, 1917 (Rev. Met., 1923). 

Of course Dr. Osty had the prophecy recorded and signed by several scientific 

Parisians at the time it was made. 

In the present case, Dr. Antoniou of Athens submits documentary evidence, 
with testimonials and copies of the periodicals which printed the declarations, 
covering what seems to be a case of general prevision of many of the impor- 
tant events of the world war, most of which occurred as predicted. A girl, 
Sophie X., aged eighteen, and a patient of Dr. A., revealed the information 
while under hypnosis for treatment. Some previous experience with her pre- 
vision had led Dr. A. to have confidence in her and he therefore recorded her 
statements carefully. They were published in the periodical “TO ASTY ” on 
the 24, 25, 26, and 27th of August, 1914, but Dr. A. presents documentary evi- 
dence from witnesses that they were made two months before, June 19, 1914. 

The following are the statements which were apparently true predictions 
(according to Dr. Osty): 

‘The duration of the war will be long. ‘ 

_* The fire which consumes Europe will spread from one end to the other 
ot the Balkans. 

“ Greece will not be the cause of the extension of the war to the Balkans. 


“While Greece will remain tranquil, the Turks and Bulgars will invade 
Macedonia 


Italy will begin by remaining neutral; finally she will depart from her 
neutrality. ... 
“ The war will still continue, great internal upheavals taking place. 
_ “Greece will in time take sides with the Triple Entente in order to share 
in the victory. . 
. millions of lives will be lost . . . the destruction will be unimagi- 
nabie 


“ All the armies will meet at Vardar. A great battle will be fought there. 
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It will be decisive. Perhaps it will be the last of the war in the Balkans. This 
will be a great victory for the Greeks and their friends. It is thus that the 
European war will end. 

The Triple Entente will be victorious . . . the Christmas holidays will be 
celebri ated with joy. 

The end of the war - will be follow ed by a long period of parleys 

“ England will be the general arbiter on the questions of peace. 

Thrones will be destroyed. Ancient states will be dissolved and new ones 
created. 

There will be great political upheavals; the sufferings of the people will 
open their eyes. 
The Austrian E “mpire will be decomposed into its elements. , 

‘Germany will not be broken up. The heterogeneous elements will be de- 
tached, each finding its natural establishment. 

‘Germany will cease to be an empire. The German Republic will be 
founded. This will find without loss of time the way toward a new goal, a 
new progress. 

Such statements made in June, 1914, are most remarkable. Even had they 
not been made before the date of publication in August, 1914, they would still 
be so, but if we accept anything of the data we must accept the certificates of 
the three prominent Athenians to the effect that they knew the prophecy to 
have been made two months before the war began. A long list of names of 
other persons of more or less prominence in Athens to whom this prevision 
was made known in June, 1914, by Dr. A. follows in Dr. Osty’s report of the 
case. Dr. Osty states that he has in his possession the copies of “ TO ASTY” 
containing the prophecy printed in August, 1914, and that these are open to 
consultation at the I. M. L., Paris. 

There were three statements in the prediction which were not borne out, 
apparently : 

Albania will be dismembered. 

* Greece will be mistress of Const: intinople. . . . 

‘Some Balkan states will cease to exist. . . . There will remain a greater 
Greece and a greater Serbia. ‘f 

Dr. Osty calls these errors “ patriotic errors,” and points out that they were 
not entirely without substantiation; for instance, the partition of Albania was 
at one time decided, ete. Considering them as gross errors, however, the 
‘successes ” are overwhelming in comparison. What statesman of the time 


could have made as many “ guesses’”’ with as few errors?—J. B. R. 
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